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Ever charming, ever new, 





When will the landscape tire the view! 
The fountains fall, the rivers flow, 

The woody valleys, warm and low, 
The windy summit, wild and high, 
Roughly rushing on the sky! 

The town and village, dome and farm, 
Each gave each a double charm, 

As pearls upen an Ethiop’s arm. 
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KENTUCKY, 





One of the United States, bounded north by 
the river Ohio, which separates it from Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, east by Virginia, south by 
Virginia and Tennessee, and west by the river 
Mississippi; long. 81° 50‘ to 89° 20’ W.; lat. 36° 
30‘ to 39° 10‘ N.; 300 miles long and from 40 to 
180 broad; square miles, 42,000: population, in 
1790, 73,677; in 1800, 220,959; in 1810, 406,511 5 
in 1820, 564,317; and in 1830, 688,844 ; free white 
persons, 518,678; free colored persons, 4816; 
and slaves, 165,350. The first permanent settle- 
ment in Kentucky was begun by Colonel Daniel 
Boone, in 1775. The country formed a part of 
the state of Virginia until 1790: in 1792, it was 
admitted into the union as an independent state. 
Frankfort is the seat of government. Lexing- 
ton and Louisville are the largest towns. There 
isa penitentiary at Frankfort, in which are con- 
' fined over 100 convicts. At Lexington, there is 
alunatic asylum; at Danville, an asylum for 
the deaf and dumb; and at Louisvilie and Smith- 
land on the Ohio, hospitals for sick and disabled 
boatmen. The most prominent literary institu- 
tion is Transylvania University, at Lexington, 
which has about 150 students, besides the stu- 
dents of the law and medical schools, and of the 
preparatory department. There is a Roman 
Catholic college at Bardstown, called St. Jo- 
seph’s college; Centre college, at Danville, es- 
tablished by Presbyterians; and a college at 
Augusta, established by Methodists. There is 
also a Baptist college at Georgetown, and a 
Presbyterian college, called Cumberland Col- 
ege,at Princeton. The legislature has several 
times taken steps for establishing a system of 
common schools, but nothing effectual has been 
accomplished. There are branches of the 

nited States bank at Lexington and Louisville. 
The legislature is composed of a seuate, consist- 
ing of 38 members, chosen by districts, for four 
years, and a house of representatives, not ex- 
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valleys. 





ceeding 100, chosen annually. The governor 
and lieutenant governor are chosen by the peo- 
ple for four years, but are not eligible for the 
succeeding seven years. The legislature meets 
on the first Monday in November. The princi- 
pal rivers of Kentucky are the Ohio, which 
flows along the state 637 miles, following its 
windings; the Mississippi, Tennessee, Cumber- 
land, Kentucky, Green, Licking, Big, Sandy, 
Salt and Rolling. The Cumberland mountains 
form the southeast boundary of this state. The 
eastern counties, bordering on Virginia, are 
mountainous and broken. A tract from 5 to 20 
miles wide, along the banks of the Ohio, is hilly 
and broken land, interspersed with many fertile 
Between this strip, Green river, and 
the eastern countries, lies what has been called 
the garden of the state. This is the most popu- 
lous part, and is about 150 miles long, and from 
50 to 100 wide. The soil is excellent, and the 
surface is agreeably diversified, gently rising 
and descending. These lands produce black- 
walnut, black-cherry, honey-locust, buckeye, 
pawpaw, sugar-maple, mulberry, elm, ash, cot- 
tonwood, white-thorn, with an abundance of 
grape-vines. There is a tract of country in the 
south-western part of the state, east and north 
of Cumbesakt river, and watered by Green 
and Barren rivers, about 100 miles in extent, 
called the barrens, which, a few years since, 
was a beautiful prairie, destitute of timber. It 
is now covered with a young growth of various 
kinds of trees. These, however, do not prevent 
the growth of grass, and an almost endless va- 
riety of plants, which are in bloom during the 
whole of the spring and summer, when the 
whole region is a wilderness of the most beauti- 
ful flowers. The soil is of an excellent quality, 
being a mixture of clay, loam and sand. Through 
this county there runs a chain of conical hills, 
called knobs. It is also distinguished for some 
stupendous caves. Ancient fortifications and 
mounds of earth are found in almost all parts of 
Kentucky. The caves in the south-western part 
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of the state are great curiosities. One, styled 
Mammoth cave, 130 miles from Lexington, on 
the road leading to Nashville, is said tu be 8 or 
10 miles in length, with a great number of ave- 
nues and windings. Earth strongly impregna- 
ted with nitre is found in most of these caves, 
and there are many establishments for manu- 
facturing it. From 100 pounds of earth, 50 
pounds of nitre have frequently been obtained. 
A number of the rivers in this state have exca- 
vated the earth,so as to form abrupt precipices, 
deep glens, and frightful gulfs. The preci- 
pices formed by Kentucky river are, in many 
places, awfully sublime, presenting perpendicu- 
Jar banks of 300 feet, of solid limestone, sur- 
mounted with a steep and difficult ascent, four 
times as high. The banks of Cumberland river 
are less precipitous, but equally depressed be- 
low the surface of the surrounding country,— 
Wheat, tobacco and hemp, are the staple pro- 
ductions. Indian corn is, however, the principal 
grain raised for home consumption. Rye, oats, 
barley, buckwheat, flax, potatoes, &c. are cul- 
tivated. Apples, pears, peaches, cherries and 
plums are the most common fruits. The domes- 
tic animals are large and beautiful, particularly 
the horse. Great numbers of swine, horned 
cattle, horses and mules are annually driven to 
the neighboring states for a market, and large 
quantities of pork, bacon and lard are exported. 
The fattening of animals is the chief mode of 
consuming the surplus grain, on account of the 
expense of conveying it to market. Considera- 
ble quantities of whiskey are made. Marble, of 
excellent quality, abounds, amd the whole state 
may be said to repose on a bed of limestone. 
Salt and iron are among the minerals of this 
state. The most extensive works for the manu- 
facture of salt established west of the Alleghany 
mountains, are on the waters of Kentucky. 
These supply not only this state, but a great 
part of Ohio and Tennessee. Kentucky, from 
its position, has become a manufacturing state. 
he mineral resources of Kentucky have 
never been systematically explored; yet iron 
ore, coal, salt, and lime, are known to abound. 
Some iron is made in different quarters, and se- 
veral hundred thousand busheis of salt are 
manufactured annually, but as this article is 
furnished at a cheaper rate from the Kanawha 
salines, it is not made in very large quantities. 
The salt springs received the name of licks from 
the early settlers, on account of their being the 
favourite resort of the wild animals, which were 
fond of licking the saline efflorescences so 
abundant around them. The name is also ap- 
lied to the sulphuretted fountains, which occur 
in various places. Bituminous coal is quarried 
in several places and appears to be widely dif- 
fused. Saltpetre earth or nitrate of lime is found 
in many of the caves, which abound in this lime- 
stone region, and during the war was extensive- 
ly used in making saltpetre. Agriculture, how- 
ever, is the general occupation of the inhabi- 
tants, and Indian-corn, wheat, hemp, and tobac- 
co, are the great staples of the State. Cotton 


is raised in small quantities and chiefly for home 
consumption in the southwestern corner. The 
fine pasiures afford an ample range for cattle 
and horses, aad many thousands of these and of 








hogs are annually driven out of the State. The 
horses of Kentucky are particularly prized in the 
neighbouring States for spirit and bottom. Salt 
beef and pork, bacon, butter and cheese, are also 
largely exported. 

The manufactures of Kentucky are already of 
considerable value, and are daily growing in 
importance; the rapid increase of the cotton 
crop of the Southern States has caused a cor- 
responding demand for the cotton bagging, 
which is made in the State from one of its great 
staples, and bale-rope and cordage, are also ex- 
tensively produced; whiskey, cotton yarn, some 
cotton stuffs, and woollens, are also among the 
products of manufacturing industry. We have 
no data for determining the amount of the re- 
spective articles. 

The Ohio and Mississippi are the chief thea- 
tres of Kentucky commerce, but the New York 
and Pennsylvania canals are also crowded with 
its materials. Some important works have been 
executed for the purpose of extending the faci- 
lities of transportation afforded by the natural 
channels. Of these the most magnificent is the 
Louisville and Portland Canal, passing round 
the falls of the Ohio; for although only a mile 
and a half in length, it is 200 feet wide at the 
surface, and 50 feet at the bottom, and from the 
peculiar difficulties encountered in its construc- 
tion, is estimated to be equivalent to about 75 
miles of ordinary canals; it has four locks, ca- 
pable of admitting steam-boats of the largest 
class, and a total lockage of 22 feet; it is con- 
structed in the most solid and durable manner, 
and the cost of construction was $750,000. The 
Lexington and Ohio Rail-road extends from 
Lexington to Louisville, 90 miles. In 1835, a 
Beard of Commissioners was created for the 
purpose of improving the navigable streams of 
the State, and establishing a permanent sysiem of 
Internal Improvement. easures have accord- 
ingly been taken for improving the navigation 
of the Kentueky River to the Forks, in Estill 
county, 260 miles; for the construction of locks 
and dams on Green and Big Barren Rivers; 
and for removing some obstructions in the Pond 
River, Muddy River, and Rough Creek, tribu- 
taries of the Green River. Several excellent 
Macadamized roads have also been made. 

Kentucky formed originally a part of Virgt- 
nia, and was first explored by hunters from that 
province and from North Carolina in 1767.— 
The first permanent settlements were made 
soon after (1774,) but the pioneers of civilization 
in the great Mississippi valley watered the 
beautiful valley of the Kentucky with tears and 
blood. This region does not appear to have 
been perinanently occupied as a residence by 
any of the Indian tribes, but to have been the 
common hunting ground of the neighbouring 
bands. The frequent conflicts of these hostile 
savages had acquired for it even among them 
the terrible title of the ** bloody ground,” and 
such it proved to be to the first white men who 
settled within its borders. Many families were 
murdered, and some turned back to their for- 
mer country; yet the population continued to 
increase by new emigrations, and in 1792 the 
State of Kentucky was admitted into the Union. 

Kentucky is divided into 83 counties. 
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A TALE OF 


Original. 


A TALE OF THE.WEST. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Let not the reader deem this tale the creation of 
the writer’s imagination; it is far otherwise. Would 
that the incidents about to be recorded, were the 
mere ideal fantasies of fiction! then indeed 
would be diminished the catalogue of unfortunate 
victims, who daily in real life are known to quaff 
the waters of bitterness. 

It was in the year 18—, a time, when many be- 
ing matching ee the splendid reports of adven- 
turous pioneers, that Major Leland, and some scores 
of his immediate neighbours disposed of their lands 
in one of the Southern States, and emigrated to 
what, at that time, was considered the far west. 'T'o 
dispel as far as possible the gloom and dreariness, 
necessarily attending the first few years’ residence, 
in what may be termed a wilderness, it is happily 
frequently the case, that members leave simultane- 
ously the homes of their childhood in the old 
States, and fransfer to a distant but more fertile 
land, the same habits, intimacies and affections 
to which they had formerly been accustomed.— 
Thus the cheerless aspect of a new country, and 
the privations and obtsacles to be encountered in 
changing its wild exuberance of useless vegetation 
to valuable harvests, are not only measurably avoid- 
ed, but is frequently the means of cementing still 
more closely those social attachments, which in a 
less limited sphere, might be suffered to languish 
for want of cultivation. 


Major Leland, from the funds arising from the 
sale of but a moderate estate, saw himself now pos- 
sessed of several thousand acres, far superior to 
that which he had abandoned. His slaves were 





. soon heard singing in the dark green fields of corn, 


those songs which he had been accustomed to hear 
from his infancy—and as he saw his noble steeds 
hounding and neighing over the gentle undulating 
prairie, cumbered with the richest as well as the 
most beautiful verdure, and the sad though pleasing 
lowing which approached nearer and nearer from 
many directions, as the puffing cattle were treading 
the many different paths through the dark patches | 
of sumach—he felt a glow of satisfaction which re- 
paid in some degree, the many sighs of himself and 
weary family, when in the midst of their journey, 





they had keenly felt the inclemency of the weather, 
ind had seen their youngest born sicken and die.— 
Maj. Leland had just returned from a visit to some of | 
us neighbours, with whom he,had been concerting 
‘neasures to rid the settlement of the many wolves 
that were nightly in the habit of committing serious 
«epredations on their flocks, and had lingered until 
twilight, viewing the happy scenes which were ra- 
pidly forming round him, and planing further im- 
rovements, as his time and means should permit. 
He now alighted from his steed and entered his 
inansion, As is frequently the case with the weal- 
thier emigrants, the Major had purchased the im- 
provements and limited possessions of some earlier 
and more hardy settler, and had added on all sides 
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large tracts of land, obtained from Government at 
the trifing rate of one dollar and twenty five cents 
per acre. The house originally was sufficiently 
commodious, being constructed of hewed logs, ob- 
tained from the adjacent groves, (which were beau- 
tifully interspersed over the prairie,) and built twe 
stories high, having four capacious rooms beside 
the attic. The present proprietor had added a pi- 
azza the whole length of the building facing the 
South ; had weather boarded and painted the exte- 
rior; and within, the rooms had changed their rough 
appearance and presented a smooth aspect; the par- 
lour and dining rooms having been neatly and 
tastefully papered. Mrs. Leland and her three 
daughters were seated near a cheerful fire anxiously 
awaiting the Major’s return, as the regular hour for 
tea had come some time before his arrival. Mrs. 
L. was the daughter of a distinguished lawyer, who 
had figured conspicuously in the councils of the 
nation, as well as at the bar. Her age nearly equal- 
ing that of her husband, which might be perhaps 
forty, had made but slight inroad; and her appear- 
ance, though calm and matronly, gave indication of 
having conquered and subdued the various asperi- 
ties of an eventful life, which had witnessed more 
than an equal portion of vicissitudes. Yet there 
was a dignified expression of resignation, and 
cheerfulness, which was heightened by the playful- 
ness and smiles of her danghters. Her eldest Ma- 
ria, was married; but had not yet separated from 
her. Laura and Clara, the former fourteen, and 
the other sixteen years of age, though partaking 
the palid appearance of the mother, were, as we 
have remarked, all smiles. 


After giving directions to Charles, a mulatto boy, 
to carefully provide for his horse, the Major seated 
himself with his family at the supper table.— 
“Father,” observed Maria, or more properly Mrs. 
Hale, who had become somewhat peevish during 
the absence of her husband, (who had returned to 
the South to arrange some unfinished business,) “I 
hope you will not bring such a number of rough 
looking men to dine with us again. It seems that 
the whole country wish to obtrude themselves on 
you, and our particular neighbourhood.” Mrs. 
Hale had married at the ripe age of five and twenty, 
and had ever been distinguished for remarkable fas- 
tidiousness respecting the reputation and impor- 
tance of the family. Now the sire was a plain ho- 
nest man, fond of a game of whist, a good tale, the 
chase and the goblet. He replied, “ why not Ma- 
ria? It is but just to cultivate their good will since 


| we are amongst them, and as in this instance I will 


be most beneficial by their exertions to destroy the 
wolves, having suffered more from them than any 
one else.” ‘ 


“ But,” continued Mrs, Hale, “some of the 
men are so very unmannerly; and their conversa- 
tion is so boisierons and unrefined, that I declare 
it is absolutely shocking.” 

« Will Mr. Deleno be here?” enquired Laura. 

“ Yes, he is requested particularly to attend; 
they say he is a capital shot. He appears to be a 
very steady intelligent young man,” “T like him 
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very much,” remarked Clara; “he has no relations ; of the day had commenced. Mrs. Hale, yielding 


he says, living. I pity-him, because he always 
seems melancholy, and appears to be in ill health.” 





to the solicitations of her sisters, accompanied them 
to the Green Knob, a protuberance rising some fifty 


«I wonder where he came from?” asked Laura. | feet from the level, about three hundred yards in 


“He appears to me to bea foreigner, Italian or 
German, yet his language is pure English,” observ- | 


| diameter at the base, and decreasing until not more 


than twenty at the summit. Here they stationed 


ed Mrs. Leland. “ Mr. Heron says he is poor, and | themselves, in hopes that some of the feats of the 
is barely able to support himself teaching school— | day might transpire in view. Seon the dim forms 


therefore girls, I would advise you not to be too in- | 
timate with him. He has already called once or | 
twice when passing on his lonely hunts, as he 
calls them,” said Mrs. Hale, who had married well. 
“ As tohis poverty,” said Major Leland, “that must 
never prevent any one from having a kind recep- 
tion at my house. And you knew IJ have always 
said that my daughters may please their own fan- 
cies when they marry; provided they get honorable 
men, the want ef wealth shall never be objected 
to by me. It will be following their mother’s ex- 
ample, eh, Mary,—when she ventured to take me.” 
Mrs. Leland smiled and remained silent. 

“ Mr. Heron will, I suppose, be here?’’ enquired 
Mrs. Hale. “He promised to come, provided he 
could conveniently leave his store.” 

“ Now girls,” continued Mrs. Hale, “you may 
set your caps for dim. He has lands and slaves be- 
sides his stere; and he remarked to me last Sunday, 
that all he wished for on earth was an agreeable 
wife.” 


“ Pshaw!” replied Laura, “he is forty years old, 
and has a very singular and disagreeable counte- 
nance.” 

“He is only slightly cross-eyed, and not more 
than thirty-three years old. I declare he is the most 
agreeable gentleman I know,” continued Mrs. Hale. 

“I declare he can’t look any one in the face—there 
is something wrong about him,” rejoined Clara. 

During the latter part of the conversation Major 
Leland rose and walked out on the porch. Pre- 
sently he called the inmates to witness a spectacle 
which-for grandeur and sublimity is not often sur- 
passed. It was in the month of November, and the 
early frosts having withered and deadened the her- 
bage which grows in such immense quantities on 
those extended plains, parties of Indians who devote 
this season to hunting, habitually hurl the brand, 
which drives forth to their unerring aim the herds of 
deer that shelter in the thickets, The fire may 
be seen in the almost level prairie at the distance or 
tifty or sixty miles. At times when there chances 
to be a heavy wind, in almost every direction, the 
horizon is one brilliant glare, illuminating the hea- 
vens, which, throwing back the reflection to the 
earth, tinges every thing with a hue scarcely less 
distinct than the noon day sun. Sometimes the 
red light resting on the groves and the clouds, is 
for a moment dimed by the rolling volumes of 
smoke curling in dark fantastic masses, as they are 
borne onward by the roaring winds. 





CHAPTER IT. 


The next morning the neighing of horses, and 
yelping of hounds, mingling with the faint notes 








of the hunter’s horn, gave assurance that the sports 


of horsemen were seen skimming the distant plains 
in many directions, as yet in fruitless search for 
their destined victims. They seemed to draw 
nearer, apparently with the design of scouring the 
thickets on a small stream which flowed but a few 
paces from the knob, ‘They could ngly distinguish 
the towering form of the Major plunging into the 
almost impenetrable hazel, cheering the vigilant 
dogs that were leaping in every direction. The slight 
form of Deleno, and the spareling person of Heron, 
were recognised by the delighted ladies. 


“Look, look! Oh! do you see?” ejaculated Lau- 
ra as she pointed in a different direction to that 
which had occupied their attention. An hundred 
yards distant there stood a stately buck, with head 
amply studed with branching antlers, gazing in- 
tently towards a cluster of bushes. Anon it would 
spring off some fifty paces as fleetly as if it intend- 
ed speedily leaving the scene of its terror, and 
would suddenly pause and stare at the same small 
tuft of bushes which was the absorbing cause of its 
alarm and curiosity. He would at times stamp 
the earth with his hoofs and with the hair standing 
upright on his back, like that of an enraged cat, 
and walk briskly for a moment towards the myste- 
rious bush—then spring away again in terror.— 
Having alternately repeated these movements for 
some time, the ladies, who maintained a breathless 
silence, scrutinized more particularly the spot which 
occasioned the animal’s singular proceeding. 

“ What is that?” exclaimed Laura. 

«Goodness! what can it be?” said Mrs. Hale. 


That which occasioned their interrogatories, was 
a small red something, they could hot conjecture 
what, which rose gradually, and again slowly de- 
scended beneath the yellow leaves which yet clipg 
to some vines. What rendered it the more inex- 
plicable, there seemed when at its greatest height, 
and several feet detached from the bushes, no com- 
munication between them whatever. ‘The delusion 
was quickly dispelled. The noble buck vexed to 
desperation, started suddenly, and charged deter- 
minedly, on the unaccountable cause of his fears. 
Alas for his temerity! When it had reached within 
a rod of the decoy, there rang therefrom a sharp re- 
pert, and the proud animal fell and instantly ex- 
expired! A hurried rustling of the dry leaves, and 
the delighted face of Terra Codle appeared. This 
hunter of the Deer was full six feet three inches. 
His sharp brawny phiz, which had acquired the ap- 
pellation of “ hatchet face,’ was surmounted by 
matted sandy locks, resembling somewhat when 
parted in front, and hanging pendant on either 
side, the whiskers of some certain worthies in this 
city. He was closely wrapped in his buck-skin 
hunting shirt, which gave evidence of his success, 
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as well as its antiquity. At his side there hung a 
leathern pouch; in the broad black strap of which 
that passed over his shoulder, was sheathed a huge 
butcher knife, which he had quickly drawn and 
plunged in the throat of the dying deer. 

« Q Terry, how could you be so barbarous?!” ex- 
claimed the Jadies together, who had approached 
the spot, on perceiving the well known hunter, 
whose good humour and generosity in other re- 
spects, were proverbial. 

“ Barbarous?”” ha—ha—ha—continued Terry— 
“why I suppose, Miss Laura, you could cry to see 
me cut down a bee-tree, for fear of hurting the poor 
things, and rebbing them of their winter provisions, 
after walking miles looking for them allday. That's 
a fine fellow,” pointing at and viewing with satis- 
faction the prostrate prize; “but ’pon my word I 
was afraid of loosing him after all. Here I’ve 
been these two hours working and conjuring him 
up, and when he was in range ef my old rifle, what 
should be in a line right straight behind him, but 
you ladies! O, you need’nt look so pale, I was’nt 
a going torisk my bullet, even after it had gone 
through, when you were so close.” 


“But what in the world was the red thing we 
saw Terry?” “O ho! see here,” said Terry, laugk- 
ing, taking from the ground a woollen net cap, 
which he placed on the end of his ramrod, and 
dangled it in the air. “Now ladies,” he archly con- 
tinued, “you have found out my secret, but 1’ll de- 
pend on your not telling it. I fetched this here 
buck up at least a quarter of a mile with my old 
cap.” And Terry laughed heartily, as he again 
surveyed the delicious lineaments of his prostrate 
game. ‘Terry suddenly started and stood erect and 
still as a statue, intently gazing over the string of 
shrubbery that fringed the small brook above men- 
tioned. Without uttering a syllable he motioned 
the ladies to resume their station on the knob, and 
hastily retired within his covert. A sound was 
heard arise in the distance which came echoing in 
fant murmurs down the valley. Nearer it ap- 
proached, until at length the distinct cries of an 
hundred hounds broke in sweet and exciting sym- 
pathy on the ear of the happy hunter. From the 
eminence occupied by the ladies could be seen the 
horsemen emerging from various parts of the thi¢ket, 
spurting on in different directions. And the fre- 
quent reports of fire arms, was assurance that they 
had at length fallen upon the object of their search. 
At length three large black wolves, pursued by a 
portion of the pack, and a horseman, were seen 
coming in the direction of the knob. The erect 
form of young Delano was observed urging his 
steed onward, which soon brought him up with the 
fugitives; and then, raising his carbine to his shoul- 
der, he fired, and his horse unchecked, swept past 
the prostrate foe, as if determined to crush with 
his hoofs the survivors, which still continued to ap- 
proach directly the place where the ladies stood in 
affright and amazement. Another report burst from 
the ambush of the tall hunter, and another of the 
enemy had fallen. ‘The horse of Deleno, spring- 
‘ng in the air, at the unexpected fire from the co- 
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vert, had thrown his rider, and ran off wildly pranc- 
ing and snorting aloud, as if frightened by sofhe 
apparition. The screams of the females turned 
not the remaining wolf from its course. Onward 
it came, panting loudly, with its tongue lolling out, 
displaying hideous rows of long white teeth, and 
springing within a few paces of the fainting sisters, 
disappeared, hastily entering a small aperture in the 
earth without noticing the quaking forms before 
him. Instantly Deleno, who had fortunately es- 
caped unhurt, had the inanimate Laura in his arms, 
and conveyed her quickly to the brook, where she 
gradually revived. Terry, to discharge his duty 
likewise, endeavoured to take one of the remaining 
in each arm ; but speedily recovering, they dispens- 
ed with his services. Major Leland, and Mr. He- 
ron riding up and dismounting, ran to Laura, who 
yet reclined in the arms of Deleno. 

“Do, Mr. Heron take poor Laura to the house,” 
said Mrs. Hale. The one addressed, complied 
promptly. The charge was reluctantly and me- 
chanically yielded by the youth, who appeared as- 
tounded with the scencs which had been passing 
before him. In the consternation of the mement 
the company moved towards the mansion without 
inviting Deleno to accompany them, who, with 
Terry, remained standing in silence for some mo- 
ments after their departure, “Let us go too,” re- 
marked Codel. 


“No,” replied Deleno, “if they had wished our 
company they would have requested us to follow 
them.” “Well, I must take my buck home,” said 
Terry, “and then I’ll hand that wolf out of that 
hole.” And as he left the place to put his determi- 
nation into execution, he seemed ruminating, and 
half muttered, “what could that queer face of He- 
ron be laughing about.” The youth caught his 
words, and the full meaning of the sarcastic smile, 
(which he recollected, at the time of rendering up 
his charge into the arms of Heron) flashed upon 
him like electricity. : 


Deleno had been induced to offer himself for the 
clerkship of the county at the approaching election. 
Having devoted a portion of his time to the study 
of the law, with the hope of some day being en- 
abled to distinguish himself, and acquiring wealth 
(what will not an ardent youth, though poor and 
friendless, aspire to ?) atall events dispense with his 
present avocation which was irksome and degrad- 
ing to him, and having informed himself en most 
subjects where information could be acquired by 
reading, he felt himself entirely competent to dis- 
charge the inconsiderable duties, which would de- 
volve upon that officer; and as the business increas- 
ed his experience and ability must necessarily ex- 
pand in the same ratio. He had once mentioned 
the subject, whilst in the adjacent village to Mr. 
Heron; and then too, he thought he recollected 
something in his deportment resembling scarism.— 
He was now fully convinced that Heron, aware of 
his intimacy with the family of Major Leland, would 
throw every obstacle in his way to prevent his 
clairning the hand of one, whom he wished to ap- 
propriate to himself. Reflecting thus, Deleno slowly 
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proceeded home, or, to the house of Terry, where} able to deliver it; though I confess the thought of 
he*boarded, being hard by the small hut erected for | itis any thing but pleasure to me.” 
his school. | Father,” meekly observed Laura, “says he 
| will vote for you; and I was begging Mr. Heron 
CHAPTER III. | last evening to do likewise; but he remarked that he 
It is necessary to condense as much as possible | was pledged to support your opponent, whose fa- 
this narrative, to confine it to the limits centem-| ther it appears is one of his best customers. I won- 
plated. During afew menths succeeding the oecur- | der men are not as disinterested as women !” Mrs, 








rences related in the last chapter. Deleno had made 
frequent visits to the premises of Major Leland.— 
He had been welcomed with smiles from Laura and 
Clara, and partaken bountifully ef the good cheer 
and hospitality of the Major, whom he fancied from 
marked attentions, entertained a partiality for him. 


Hale was heard calling the girls to the house. 
Deleno remarked that he must depart, and bid 
adieu to Clara, who answered the summons. Laura 
tarried. “I thank you, Laura, for the interest you 
take in my election,” said George, in a mournful 
tone, “and feel confident, that if Mr. Heron mani- 





And such was in truth the case. None but those ' fested the same disposition, there would be no dan- 


who were swayed by some ungenerous cause, could 


behold with indifference, a youth destitute of pa-| 


rental protection, manfully steming the troubled bil- 


lows of an unfeeling world, upon which he had | 


been cast, with no preparation to meet and over- 
come the impediments which daily assail us on the 
voyage of life, but what was self acquired—no 
friend to consult in moments of despondency, but 
his own resolution—and ne one to resort to for ad- 
vice in the hour of peril, when tempting and dan- 
gerous scenes were glittering before him, but his 
own conscience. It was not to be wondered at 
that the kind hearted Major greeted him warmly 
whenever he made his appearance, and early solicit- 
ed a repetition of his visits, when he departed.— 
Neither was it strange that Laura and her sister 
strove to please the pale and interesting youth by 
every kind attention in their power. 


The argus eyes of Mrs. Hale, apt to suspicion 
and quick to detect, beheld with little satisfaction 
the growing intimacy existing between Laura and 
the object of her fears. She neglected no oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting her displeasure in such manner 
as could not be misconstrued by Deleno, and which 
had the desired effect. As the wise man is gene- 
rally timid, so is worth ever scrupulously fearful of 
transgressing the bounds of decorum, and shrinks 
irrevocably, at the least intimation of displeasure 
in consequence of its presence. 

Deleno resolved henceforth not to be an intruder, 
though conscious that none but Mrs. Hale and He- 
ron were displeased at his frequent visits. He was 
standing pensively in the flower garden, silently 
admiring a rich boquet which had been presented 
by Laura, when Clara tauntingly observed, ‘George, 
how do you suppose you are to acquire courage 
sufficient to address the people in a public speech 
to-morrow, elevated as [ suppose you will be, on 
the stump?” Deleno started at this unexpected ques- 
tion as it flashed upon him; that the next day would 
indeed decide whether the fond hopes he had an- 
xiously cherished were to be realized or blasted; and 
it at the same time occurred to him, that it was 
the custom to deliver a speech on such occasions.— 
He sighed and answered, “I can only solicit the 


ger of defeat. Farewell Laura.” 
| She extended her hand and said, “I suppose we 
will see you again shortly ?” 

“If I suweceed to-morrow, you will—if not,” and 
a deadly paleness came over him as he spoke, I can- 
‘not say exactly when. Farewell.” 

“Good bye,’—and they departed in different di- 
rections. 

The election came on, and though closely con- 
tested, Deleno was defeated, notwithstanding the 
| zealous efforts of honest Terry, and many rustic 
neighbours who had become endeared to him. 
| ‘This wasa death blow to his prospects on earth. 
|The ardent temperament of his soul could not 
| brook the only remaining alternative of dragging 
out an existence, in the obscure drudgery of his 
present occupation. His heart sickened when he 
reflected that in the absence of friends and fortune, 
there now remained no channel by which he could 
attain the laudible eminence in society, which his 
imagination had so frequently placed within his 
grasp, and to which he thought his capacity entitled 
him. Added to this, the fond hopes which he 
cherished in another respect, were doomed to be 
blasted forever. The urgent solicitations of Heron, 
aided by the influence of her misguided sister had 
succeeded in prevailing on Laura to yield her hand. 
The parents gave a passive concurrence, thinking 
that to interfere in such matters, was more fre- 
quently productive of evil than good. 


A few months after the consummation ef the 
nuptials, about twilight, Deleno tottered into the 
cottage of Codle, pale and emaciated, and throw- 
ing himself on a pallet, desired Terry to go for Ma- 
jor Leland. The grim fangs of consumption had 
long grasped his vitals, and he was rapidly approach- 
ing his dissolution! when the Major arrived, who 
was accompanied by Heron, his son-in-law, all sug- 
gestions of medical aid were peremptorily rejected. 
Extending his hand, and clasping that of the Ma- 
jor, he said, “I am dying—and have one last re- 
quest to make. It is this:—permit me to repose 
when no more, in your little burying ground be- 
neath the spreading willow, and tell the girls to 
plant flowers on my grave!” ‘The Major in tears 


votes of my fellow citizens, and merely state that if| $214, “it should be done.” 


elected, it shall be my study to discharge my duty 
to the best of my ability. You see my speech will 


Terry, after the departure of the guests, had 
picked up an open letter, which had been accident- 





be short, and after a few rehearsals, I surely will be| ly dropped. Having glanced at its contents with 
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sundry odd expressions of features, handed it to 
Deleno who had enquired what it was. It ran thus. 
St. Louis, March 6th, 18—. 

My Dear Heron:—My share ef the money hav- 
ing yielded me a good increase, I am desirous of 
securimg it from danger. Your wife has been here 
in search of you. She has left for Galina and al- 
though it is a direction where she will not be likely 
to gain information, it is best that some measure 
be taken. Something must be done. “A word to 
the wise, &c.’’ Let me hear from you, yours, &c. 

Joseph Level. 

«“ Terry,” observed the staring exhausted youth, 
after some reflection, “this is an affair ef much im- 
portance. Heaven only knows what misery it may 
bring on an unsuspecting family! however, it may 
be untrue. Let me request you to lay it carefully 
away for the present, and never produce it unless 
circumstances which may in future transpire, de- 
mand it. Now Terry, promise me never to divulge 
this affair to any one living, unless in the event al- 


MELANCHOLY. 





luded t> above.” 

He solemnly promised, and thursting back a lit- | 
tle urchin who was entering the door, unlocked a | 
huge walnut chest, where he deposited the letter. | 

We pass over the death bed scenes; simply re-_ 
marking that the dying received every attention | 
possible from the neighbours, who visited him dai- | 
ly, and watched with him through each succeeding | 
night, until he was no more. When life was ex- | 
tinct, and the vital spark had fled its mortal habita- 
tion, the waiting of the many whom he had attach- 
ed to him by his amiable deportment and long un- 
broken intimacy, sounds over his cold bosom more 
eloquently, than classic panegyrics pronounced by 
polished scholars! Never since the band of red men 
had retired from the country, where erst they yel- 
led arequieme over some fallen chief, had such a | 
procession congregated to perform the last sad ob- 
sequies of the dead. It is strange, but true, that | 
the value of a member of society is never so high- | 
ly estimated and appreciated, as when death, or | 
something else causes a separation. Gloomy was | 
the throng that followed the homely hears». ‘They 
placed him beneath the spreading willow where he 
desired to be; and where yet rests the ashes of one, 
heart broken, to whom, had there been extended 
sufficient encouragement and facilities, might have 
been a benefit to mankind, and an honor to his 
country. The rose tree, as each revolving spring 
comes round, still blooms over him, diffusing around 
the odoriferous incense of nature’s preparation, and 
as its flowers fade, strews them on the peaceful 
grave of the almost forgotten youth ! 


Years rolled on in peace and tranquility. Laura 
had experienced nothing but tenderness and affec- 
tion from her husband, who by degrees became 
possessed of her heart; and whom she had blessed 
With several smiling pledges of her love. Would 
that here the author might pause and spread a veil 
over the sequel for ever! But the duty of the nar- 
rator is, to lay before the world the facts as they 
transpired, 








One cold dreary eve in the dead of winter there 
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staggered along the snowy path leading through 
the cheerless prairie, a lonely human being wrap- 
ped in tattered garments, and fell at the door of 
Major Leland, crying for food, and warmth to save 
her from perishing! she was lifted in and as the in- 
mates crowded round, she uttered a loud shriek, 
and fainted. During the tumult which followed in 
procuring restorations, it was some moments before 
the condition of Heron was observed. Pale, and 
trembling, he at length exclaimed, “my wife!” and 
fled, no one ever knew whither! It were too pain- 
ful to relate what followed. Suffice it to say, that 
in this instance, the all absorbing passion for wealth, 
as the most powerful talisman on earth, and the 
surest means of happiness, won a votary from the 
path of virtue, who robbed the wife of his bosom, 
and deserted her to wander a forlorn maniac; sent 
perhaps a fellow being to a premature grave, by 
crushing his hopes, and defeating his laudable ex- 
pectations of advancement,—and finally, blasted 
the happiness of an innocent and interesting family! 
4. B. i. 


—————— EE 


MELANCHOLY. 
There is a mighty spirit known on earth 
By many names, tho’ one alone becomes 
lts mystery, its beauty, and its power. 
It is not fear—’tis not the passive dread 
That sinks before the future, nor the dark 
Despondency that hangs upon the past ; 
Not the soft spirit that doth bow to pain, 
Nor that which dreads itself, or slowly eats 
Like a dull canker, ’till the heart decays. 
But in the meditative mind it lives 
Shelter’d, caress’d, and yields a great return; 
And in the deep and high communion 
Which it holds ever with the poet’s soul, 
Tempers, and doth befit him to obey 
High inspirations. To the storms and winds 
It giveth answer in as proud a tone, 
Or on its seat, the heart of man, receives 
The gentler tidings of the elements. 


Original. 


I—often home returning from a spot 

Holy to me from many wanderings 

Of fancy, or in fact, have felt the power 

Of Melancholy, stealing on my soul, 
Mingling with pleasant images, and from 
Sorrow dividing joy, until the shape 
Ofeach did gather a diviner hue, 

And shone, uaclouded by a thought of pain. 


Grief may sublime itself, and pluck the sting 

From out its breast, and muse until it seem 

Etherial, starry, speeulative wise ; 

But then it is that Melancholy comes 

Out, charming grief, (as the gray morning stills 

The tempest oft ;) and from its fretful fire 

Draws a pale light, by which we see ourselves, 

The present, and the future, and the past. 
Septimus. 
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Original. 


THE TORY’S DAUGHTER. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 








DAUGHTER. 


as a deliverer, amid the most joyful acclamations, 
Among those Americans who chose rather to 
sacrifice property and country, than to sanction 
what they considered an unholy and rebellious 
cause, was the father of my friend, Mr. Theophi- 


It was a fine, clear evening in September, 1800,|lus Bradford; a gentleman in affluent circum- 
I had but just recovered from a severe fit of illness, | stances, and of unsullied integrity ; his house had 


and was still weak and languishing: My Aunt Lois | 
and myself were sitting in the little woodbine por- | 
tico, before our cottage, when I requested her to. 


tell me the story of Sarah Bradford. Now Aunt 
Lois is one of those exeellent remains of former 
days,. whom we at once love and respect. She 
was the daughter of one who served and perished 
in serving his country. She is the childless re- 
lict of an American naval hero, who likewise died 
while defending his country’s cause shortly after 
their union; my father and his children are now 
all that remains on this earth to keep alive her 
affections, and truly they seem as lively towards 
us, as if they were yet but in their prime; and the 
good old lady takes delight in amusing us with the 
anecdotes of her youth, which was spent amid the 
worthies of our land,—and I like to hear these 
fine old reminiscencies, tales in which manly 
struggles for freedom, and loves, and domestic 
scenes are all mingled, and by time made to har- 
monize. Well, as I said before, it was a fine even- 
ing, the stars shone out with uncommon lustre, 
and the air was dry and balmly—all around us 
was calm, and seemed to steal over our senses, and 
peculiarly to fit the mind of my aunt, to describe 
scenes in which she had borne a melancholy part 
—and the time insensibly passed away, while she 
gave me the following recital. 

In the year 1776, you have often heard me say, 
I visited Dorchester, Massachusetts, in company 
with my father, who was actively engaged in that 
expedition, which resulted in the evacuation of 
Boston, by the British ; you may have seen in my 
letters to your father, of that period, the account of 
the eventful circumstances of the night of the 
fourth of March, when the fortifications under the 
direction of General Thomas, were thrown up on 
Dorchester heights, with such secresy and des- 
patch, that in the morning when the British dis- 
covered those works, magnified, no doubt by a hazy 
atmosphere, they declared that their sudden and 
unexpected appearance recalled to their minds, 
those wonderful stories of enchantment and invi- 
sible agency, to be found only in oriental ro- 
mances. And when soon after, it was found that 
a breast-work had likewise been thrown up at 
Nook’s Hill, Dorchester peninsula, which _per- 
fectly commanded the town of Boston, as well as 
the shipping in the harbor. Delay was considered 
no longer safe, and it was agreed in a council of 
war, to evacuate the town early therefore on the 
morning of the 17th; the king’s troops, together 
with those Americans who were attached to the 
royal cause, began to embark, and before noon all 
of them were under sail; but ere the last company 
were well embarked, General Washington march- 
ed triumphantly into Boston, where he was hailed 





ever been distinguished for a noble hospitality, 
and his hand was ever open to relieve tlie necessi- 
tous. It had been agreed between General 
Gage, and a committee of the town of Boston, that 
on the inhabitants depositing their arms in Fanueil 
Hall, or any other convenient place, under the 
care of the select men, all such inhabitants might 
depart with their families and effects: but it was al- 
leged against General Gage, that contrary to good 
faith, he detained many after they had been fairly 
entitled, according to the agreement, to depart ; 
and when he admitted the departure of others, he 
would not allow them to take their families or ef- 
fects. Among the latter, was Mr. Bradford.— 
Forced by principle to abandon an accomplished 
and excellent wife, and four lovely children —you 
may imagine, but words eannot describe the agony 
of such a separation. He had fondly indulged the 
hepe of the society of his family in his exile, until 
the last eventful night of his stay, when he too 
truly found he must depart alone; a solitary man 
—but one who preferred his integrity to all else 
beside. Sarah was the eldest of Mr. Bradford’s 
children, besides whom there were two other 
daughters, and a young son. But Sarah, oh! how 
beautiful she was—I cannot pretend to do her jus- 
tice, but-think the language of Milton may convey 
to your mind some idea of her, when speaking of 
Eve, he says, “Grace was in each step, heaven in 
her eye, and every gesture, dignity and love.”— 
Just tall enough to be dignified, without losing 
that delicate and feminine appearance so becoming 
in our sex. Her complexion was as when a lilly 
reflects the rose, giving back a tint more pure, 
more soft, while her glossy brown hair was to that 
complexion, what moss is to a lovely rose, not ad- 
ding to its sweetness, but stealing over it as if to 
hide what yet it makes more fair, And then her 
sweet hazel eyes, with their long dark lashes, 
which when cast down, made her appear indeed 
like that fair, that perfect, first formed woman, 
when enraptured she stood contemplating her still 
sleeping consort; and when those eyes were raised 
we felt that their beams emanated from no com- 
mon soul, so wild they were, and yet so piercing— 
who could have thought that such a being would 
have pined in hopeless love! Yet she did! From 
her infancy she had been reared with Charles Fre- 
mont, whose father and Mr. Bradford had been 
friends and neighbours, until politics interrupted 
their friendship ; and when hand-in-hand, the lit- 
tle creatures together tripped over the green to the 
village school; they loved, and time seemed only 
to cement their infant preference; like two sweet 
flowers they budded and continued to expand, she 
in virgin sweetness, and he in manhood’s full and 
perfect prime. Until now, light had been her 
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THE TORY’S 


youthful spirits, and her heavenly brow had never 
known one cloud ef care, and Charles was as the 
halo which encompassed her bright existence.— 
Oh! what is human nature? or who can define 
the subtle deceits of the human heart? But it is 
not for such an one as I, to say all is not right, 
which God in his mysterious Providence brings 
round; many things seem dark to us finite crea- 
tures, we can only say—they were—God’s will be 
done ! 

No sooner was Mr. Bradford’s departure known 
than the father of Charles, who was an active pa- 
triot, bade all communication between his son and 
the family of the tory Bradford to cease and 
forbade all hope of connexion Mrs, Bradford now 
sought and obtained permission to retire from the 
town to her beautiful cottage in Dorchester, .here 
quietly to await those changing events of Previ- 
dence, which alone could restore peace to her wi- 
dowed bosom, or joy to her dwelling. Charles at 
first seemed to languish under this severe restric- 
tion, and in vain urged upon his father the impos- 
sibility of his existing without the society of his 
beloved Sarah; his father remained inexorable, 
and Charles withdrew from his presence in despair 
—for a long time he shut himself up frem society, 
and appeared to wither under this state of hope- 
lessness , but by little, and little, he was prevailed 
upen to come out again into society, where 
he sought out those who knew and loved his 
Sarah, appearing to take delight only in what re- 
lated to her—My Jane, you know, I never could 
have been beautiful, yet though time has laid his 
changing hand upon me, and I am now a faded 
shrunken form, yet sufficient, I know, remains to 
tell what once I was—suffice it, without her trans- 
cendant charms, 1 unconsciously robbed my friend 
of that heart which was more to her than all the 
gems that ever India boasted. But oh, I can lay 
my hand upon my heart, and say I wished it not! 
He for whom I still mourn was then the idol of 
my soul, and he returned my love with constant 
purest fervor. Ella, the next sister to Sarah, was 
scarcely less lovely, and being of a gay disposition, 
we frequently met together at the parties in town; 
but few families were contracted enough to show 
political resentment towards the unoffending fami- 
ly of the Bradford’s; but in gay society Sarah was 
hever seen; she clung to her mother’s side, as if 
to shelter herself from the sorrows which were 
gathering around her. One evening, Ella and I 
et ata party, of which Charles was one—with 
the quick sighted jealously ef a fond sister, she 
Was struck with, and remarked his character 
throughout the evening—and with thoughtless pe- 
\ulence informed her sister of all she had noted— 
endeavouring, but in vain, to arouse resentment 
‘nthe gentle breast of her more thoughtful sister. 
Vith pensive modesty Sarah epened my eyes to 
see the error of the man she loved—and to my 
‘inazement pointed out actions and expressions 
which could not be mistaken! Never shall I for- 
get that evening! We were alone—we sat upon 
the margin of a clear deep brook, the moonbeams 
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gently rested upon its bosom, ard tainted the em- 
bowering foliage around us with its silvery light.— 
There was a softness on the hearts of both, that 
prompted to mutual confidence. She told me the 
story of their early loves, and while she spoke her 
tears, as if in pity, stole away and mingled them- 
selves silently with the waters at her feet; my 
heart was full, I longed to dissect it, and shew her 
it was the shrine of honor—but she believed me 
on my simple word! ‘Dear Lois,” said she, “I 
knew you was unconscious of his infidelity ; I felt 
that I must unburthen my full heart to some one, 
and who so worthy as yourself? You love me— 
you pity me-——-and I know you would not wrong 
me.’ Soon after this interview, Charles declared 
his love to me; my indignation rose, and I spurn- 
ed him from from my presence; but soon relent- 
ing, I recalled him, and with soothing words sought 
to lead him back to virtue and his Sarah; but in 
vain, he had snatched the reins from the prudent 
hands of reason, and had given himself up to mad 
and desperate passions ; and while he thought him- 
self only entangled in the flowery mazes of love, 
he was roving through the rank weeds of yeuthful 
impetuosity. It was in vain that I assured him I 
never could be his; I told him of my engagement 
with my lamented and herioc George; all I said 
seemed only to stimulate him the more—for still 
he pursued me with tears and entreaties ; at length 
he plunged still deeper into error, and undertook 
to assail my heart with gew-gaws! He bought 
for me a splendid ring, enchased on every side 
with most exquisite workmanship, and set with 
gems of richest, loveliest hues; true, | was young, 
and vain, and fond of dazzling, and external orna- 
ment; but I was the daughter of a hero and a 
sage, and my mind had been taught to despise and 
abhor such baseness, and when he cringing offer- 
ed me the ring, a withering look was all the re- 
fusal that I gave; he shrunk away—and from that 
hour he treubled me no more. But I had taught 
his heart to stray! Soon after I left Massachu- 
setts, to accompany my father te New York. It 
had early occurred to the sagacious mind of Wash- 
ington, that the central situation of New York 
would render its reduction an object of vast im- 
portance to the British; under this impression 
therefore, and ere the British had evacuated Bos- 
ton, he had detained General Lee from Cambridge, 
to put New York in a posture of defence, and 
soon after the evacuation of Boston he followed, 
and there fixed his head quarters, and it became a 
rendezvous for the greater part of the troops, of 
which a part were left in Boston, and two or three 
thousand were ordered to Kennedy. My father 
remained in Massachusetts. ‘The troubles and 
struggles in New York, from April to November, 
and December of that year, are well known to you. 
I think it was November when my dear father was 
called away; his duty was of a secret and dan- 
gerous nature—nor can I now recall its fearful 
termination but with horror! By it I was render- 
ed an orphan, and left in the hands of strangers 
and enemies to my country; but let me bear hon- 
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orable testimony to the delicacy and humanity 
with which I was treated, and when at liberty, and 
‘left to my own choice, my heart pointed back to 
Massachusetts; for there your dear father then 
was, and he was all that was left to me of my own 
family. I arrived there in the fall of 1777, soon 
after the surrender of Burgoyne’s army, which 
event spread universal joy throughout the country. 
At that time, though my heart could rejoice in the 
prosperity of my country’s cause—yet my feelings 
were too much weighed down by my own calami- 
ty, to join in public rejoicings; I therefore sought 
the quiet and now almost unnoticed habitation of 
the Bradford’s, sure to find sympathy and retire- 
ment, both of which I needed. During my ab- 
sence the heart of Charles had found another rest- 
ing-place—but from some unknown disgust had 
again resumed its flight, till tired of strange pursuit, 
it had again returned to the bosom of Sarah; her 
hopes, sweet girl, revived, and she again became 
cheerful and happy. Now they had frequent in- 
terviews unknown to his father; they sat one 
evening on the banks of that same brook, where 
she had opened her heart to me, and there he re- 
pentingly confessed his faults, and besought her 
forgiveness with promises of future constancy, aud 
as a pledge of faith, he sought to place that very 
ring on her finger he had bought for mine; its 
lustre attracted a moonbeam, and as she gazed 
upon it with pleased delight, and turned it in her 
hand with one examining all its beauties, it slip- 
ped from her fingers inté the flood, and was seen 
no more. From that evening the halo of love was 
dispersed, her mind always a little tinged with 
superstition, now deepened its tone—he told her 
the story of the ring, and her spirits sank deeper 
and deeper! and when a few months afterwards, 
she heard that a new face had attracted him, and 
she felt herself neglected with chilling carelessness, 
it fell upon her heart like the foot of an early tra- 
veller' upon a sweet violet, already overcharged 
with dew. It was soon observed that her colour 
began to disappear—her eyes to assume a more 
languid, a more tender expression, and that she 
loved to retire to the shady banks of the beautiful 
brook alone—from whence she always ventured 
with eyes red from weeping. Her fond mother 
watched her agonized feelings, those symptoms of a 
morbid melanchely—but dare not speak to her, for 
there was the sanctity of uncomplaining woe 
around her, upon which no ene dared to intrude; 
at length, nature could no longer endure the con- 
flict, yet though exhausted, it struggled still; a 
deeper rose now usurped her wan cheeks, while its 
thorns were rankling in her heart’s blood. Her 
eyes now shot forth a more vivid, though varying 
lustre, and the beautiful cymmetry of her form 
seemed every day to diminish, and when too late, it 
become evident to the unhappy Mrs. Bradford that 
her child, her darling Sarah, was the victim of a 
too exquisite sensibility. Oh, who can tell, with 
what fearful emotions she watched that’ pining 
form while it glided in spectre-like silence around 
that once peaceful dwelling, still she complained 
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not. Every motion of the now fast declining girl 
was watched, and every look was translated by 
those dear and anxious ones, who hovered around 
her, and every wish was anticipated, at length 
through a sense of duty she permitted the physi- 


cian to come—but his skill was vain—the seeds of 


death were thickly springing up in every throbbing 
vein, and her life was ebbing slowly, though sure- 
ly away; one wish was even on her lips—to see 
her father! but it was not to be gratified. And 
now said she, one moming, let me prepare to 
die! “Yes, blessed Redeemer,” she said, clasp- 
ing her hands, “thou hast gained the victory !— 
O, Charles, Charles, your image was once deeply 
engraven upon this fragile heart! it had twined 
itself around every fibre of my existence—but it is 
now untwined, and I am free !”’ But said her mo- 
ther, your heart is broken, my Sarah; “ yes, dear 
mother, the mortal part truly is in ruins, but that 
which is immortal, will through the merits of my 
Redeemer, ascend to Heaven, pure and immaculate 
as he first gave it. Weep not for me—but rejoice 
that your child is happy! Oh, I have a lover now 
that will never forsake mie, and while I listen to 
the music of his name, and read his words of con- 
solation from this book, my heart burns within 
me, and I wonder I could ever so have loved a 
mortal; I long to depart, and be with him who is 
he fountain of all love.”” She continued to linger 
a few months, and every day she evinced some 
new grace, the boundless love of God was all her 
theme. At length this twilight of life begai: to 
assume the deeper snades of death, while its pale- 
ness spread rapidly over her lips and cheeks. She 
sat the last morning of her existence in the great 
arm-chair, I knelt at her feet, and read from the 
book of inspiration, which never failed to cheer 
and encourage her future prospects ; and now her 
hopes were high, and sweet serenity was diffused 
over her countenance; her mother held a hand in 
each of her’s, and gazed at her with looks of an- 
xious love; her sisters and young brother stood 
around her with pity, and enquiring love expressed 
upon their sweet faces. She turned her eyes lan- 
guidly from one dear object to another-—when sud- 
denly a bright, a burning red suffused her cheeks, 
and her eyes brightened up in fuller lustre. “ My 
mother—I go—she said--Oh, my sweet father, 
could I have seen you but once more !—no mat- 
ter—I shall see him—-dear sisters——blessed little 
brother—friend—all, all, adieuw”—her voice trem- 
bled, grew fainter and fainter, a thick dew gathered 
on her forehead and hands—her eyes became set 
and lustreless. The sweet, the lovely flower was 
cropped, its perfume rose to Heaven-—but ts 
leaves lay scattered on the ground. The news 0! 
her death soon reached the ears of Charles ; he 
turned with disgust from the syren who had ‘0 
long held him in her toils, and his heart now de- 
manded with loud and tumultuous throbs the ob- 
ject of his first his truest love—and the dead Sarah 
was mourned with unfeigned sorrow by her mul- 
derer. Even her bereaved mother and sisters Pp 
tied the miserable youth; raving, he called upo! 
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A DREAM 


her name, and accused his father in the same 


breath. At length the volatility of his nature 
hurried him into extremes; he turned from wo- 
men with disgust and hatred, and from the ine- 
hriating draught sought relief from the stings of a 
cuilty conscience; at length after a few years of 
sin, contempt and disease, the most wretched 
Charles laid down an existence which had become 
loathsome to himself. His parents and myself 
were the only ones who shed tears over his grave ; 
i could not choose but weep--fer I remembered 
him, when grace and dignity strove for preeminence 
in his form—when honor sat enthroned upon his 
brow, and when his heart paid its virtuous homage 
at the shrine of Heaven approving love; I theught 
too of the beautiful Sarah, and thanked Heaven 
who had spared her this fearful reverse. The fa- 
ther of Charles, as if struck with a conviction of 
the ruin he had caused, exerted his powerful in- 
fluence in behalf of Mr. Bradford; and through 
his exertion that gentleman was among the first to 
return to his native land, and be reinstated in his 
property at the conclusion of the war ; but nothing 
could restore him to that happiness he once pos- 
sessed, until the hope of meeting his child in an- 
vther world was enkindled in his breast. 








Original. 


A DREAM OF FANCY. 


The sun was in the western sky, 
And gorgeous clouds were floating round him 
And after his bright reign on high 
Was where the yester-eve had found him; 
Whilst thus in beauty he was setting, 
And beams of glory flush’d the west, 
immers’d in thought, myself forgetting, 
{ roam'd beside the river’s breast ; 
The murmuring ripples softly flowing 
Were gilded by his parting beam, 
Tillcame the silver starlight glowing 
Justead of his refulgent gleam : 
A charm the calm air was pervading 
As the last light of day was fading, 
For Fancy with her colours bright 
Illum’d the sullen face of night: 
Oh! how my spirit loves to soar 
On Fancy’s rainbow wings at even, 
To feel her soothing magic power 
Whilst gazing on the vault of heaven. 
And paint some glorious angel there 
With snowy wings and radiant bair : 
And thus it was on that calm night 
Imagination taking flight, 
Amidst the deep blue tranquil air 
Pictur’d a form divinely fair, 
Whose glorious figure was concealed 
Behind a cloud that half revealed ; 
This warm’d my mind, and Fancy made 
The brizht illusion seem so true, 
I thought the fleecy cloud display’d, 
Soft eyes of azure gazing through. 


OF FANCY, 


Was it some seraph who unseen 
Had come to gaze on Nature sleeping, 
And making a white cloud his screen 
Was through its interstices peeping? 
Ah! no such spirits leave not bliss 
To come to a sad world like this: 
Unless it was some spirit good, 
That once sojourn’d on earth a while. 
Whom memory of the past had wooed 
To come again and gaze and smile : 
If that was so, why come at night 
When earth is neither gay nor bright ; 
For then the sun had left the west, 
The music of the birds had ceas’d, 
No longer did the milk-maid’s song 
The tranquil yielding air divide, 
And darkness veil’d the flowers along 
The river’s side. 
But night’s calm hour is sweet to me, 
Blest angel! was it so with thee? 
Or was some kindred spirit here, 
That sweet accordance link’d with thine, 
Who for thy loss still dropp’d a tear. 
And yet would not repine ? 
Or did that heart by anguish torn 
In sad neglect unpitied mourn? 
Whilst ties that death had not unbound, 
Allur’d thee still to flutter round 
The path of one so dearly lov’d, 
Whose sufferings had thy pity mov’d; 
And to that miad so ill at ease, 
Perchance thou might have whispered this. 
Oh! let not earthly cares engross 
That sensitive sweet spirit so; 
And cease to vainly mourn the loss 
Of one that was so kind and true: 
And did thy spirit-influence send 
Sweet comfort to that weary soul, 
And whisper, on thy GOD depend 
And He will lead thee to that goal, 
Where pain, and sorrow weep no more, 
And bliss ig for the good in store. THEOPHILA. 
By the bare word of God it is that the hea- 
vens continue, and the earth without any other 
foundation, hangs in the midst of the universe ; 
therefore, well may the soul stay itself on that, 
even when it hath nothing else in sight to rely 
on. By his word it is that the convenant of day 
and night, and of the preservation of the world 
from any further overflowing of waters, con- 
tinueth: which, ifit should fail, yet his cove- 
nant with his people shall abide firm for ever, 
though the whole frame of nature were dissolved. 


Come to this point at once. Trust God I 
ought; therefore, trust God I will,—come what 
may. Job said, “ Though he slay me, yet will I 
trustin him.” 
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204 A RUSSIAN ADVENTURE—THE WIFE. 
A RUSSIAN ADVENTURE. 


Tue Victrim.—Some years ago business of 
importance called me to St. Petersburg. Being 
unwilling to go alone I succeeded in inducing my 
friend Saville to accompany me. [ mention 
him, poor fellow, as he formed a very prominent 
feature in the little adventure 1 am about to re- 
late. I will pass over the incidents of our jour- 
ney until we arrived at St. Petersburg, when, 
having transacted my business, I, to favor Sa- 
ville’s wish, determined to proceed to Jaresley, 
where he had relations. Instead, however, of 
going the direct route, we visited Keriloy, a 
small town on the Scheksma,a branch of the 
Volga, for the purpose of seeing a renowned 
hermit, who, we were told, was an Englishman. 
This was inducement enough for us, circuitous 
as was the route we went. 

Arriving late at night, we with considerable 
difficulty succeeded in getting lodgings, which, 
though very mean and wretched, we at last en- 
tered. 

The landlord, a talkative man, told us, during 
our repast, all the news and scandal, which in 
a small town generally abounds. Among other 
things he told us, that the next morning the 
punishment of the knout was to be performed— 


for there this herrid barbarity is considered | 


uite a spectacle, to see which, people flock in 
rom all parts. The culprit was a young Jewess, 
remarkable for her beauty, and her crime was 
the murder of her father. If the punishment of 


the knout did not end her existence, the wheel | 


was in readiness to complete the scene of blood. 

From his account it appeared that the whole 
circumstance was veiled in no slight obscurity, 
inasmuch as the only evidence against the poor 
girl was that, when questioned as to where her 
missing father was, she shed floods of tears and 
was silent. This in Russia, was enough to seal 
her fate. She was accordingly condemned, and 
was in prison when we arrived. 

Being much interested for the poor girl, we 
(Saville and I) determined to see her. We went 
—and by means of a handful of silver we suc- 
ceeded in bribing the goaler to admit us. The 
page was gloomy to a degree; and never did 

see so lovely a creature asume 
seemed scarcely above tw 
like the most of her race,‘ 
tensely bright eyes, which even her misery 
could not quench. She spoke to us in French, 
and in piteous accents protested her innocence. 
Her story was soon told. Beloved by a Russian 
and a Protestant, her heart would not obey the 
stern commands of that father with whosemur- 
der she was charged. Her father reviled her, 
and here she stopped and burst into tears. More 
we could not elicit. Even the jailer, stern as 
he was, seemed touched by something like pity. 

Saville, hasty in every thing, determined to 
attempt to save her. Hurrying off, he hastened 
to the head Sbirri or police; and in vain attempt- 
ed to purchase her release. He was referred to 
higher authority at St. Petersburg. Thither 
then, regardless of the utter impossibility ef be- 
ing in time, he hurried that very evening. I re- 
mained to try to console the victim. Never 






shall 1 forget the splendor of those dark, swim- 


ming eyes, when cast upwards in fervent prayer 
for the suceess of her anticipated delivery. The 
night passed heavily enough. She could not be 
brought to comprehend the awfulness of hey 
hopeless situation. Yet she shuddered as she 
drew her slight shawLover her exquisitely mould- 
ed shoulders, so soon to be lacerated by the un- 
pitying strokes of the lash! The gray morn. 
chill and comfortless, came at last, and with it 
the fatal hour of the victim’s punishment. 

Though almost senseless when led out, a faint 
blush, and one wild expression of terror, flitted 
over her features as the rude hand of the execu- 
tioner tore the upper covering from her neck 
and shoulders. She was tied to the scaffold, 
and—but why proceed—nay, I cannot proceed 
to desoribe the disgusting and horrid ceremo- 
nials. It is enough to say that, though no sound 
of agony escaped her, as the white and quiver- 
ing flesh was torn from her beautiful back, yet 
when, after nearly fifty strokes of the lash, hu- 
man nature gave way, she sighed forth * Mon 
pere, mon pere, vous etes ct tard,” and expir- 
ed! My poor friend Saville, worn out by his 
fruitless exertions, fell a victim toa fever then 
prevalent, but not before he had brought to jus- 
tice her inhuman father, who was alive, and 
had thus sacrificed his daughter, because she 
refused to marry a mercenary villain of her fa- 
ther’s choice. He had first bound her by a 
most solemn oath not to reveal his place of con- 
cealment, and then left her, having taken care 
~ 4 suspicion on her, his only and _ beautiful 
child. 








———_ | 


| Tue Wire.—-Woman’s love, like the rose 
| blossoming in the arid desert, spreads its rays 
‘over the barren plain of the human heart, and 
' while all around it is black and desolate, it rises 
;more strengthened from the absence of every 
'othercharm. In no situation does the love of 
| woman appear more beautiful than in that of 
| WIFE; parents, brethren and friends, have 
‘claims upon the affections, but the Love of a 
/WIFE is of a distinct and different nature. A 
| daughter may yield her life to the preservation 
| of a parent, a sister may devote herself to a sul- 
‘fering brother; but the feelings which induce 








; | her to this conduct are not such as those which 


lead a wire to follow the husband of her choice 
through every pain and peril that can befall him; 
to watch over him in danger, tocheer him in ad- 
versity, and ever remain unalterable at his side 
in the depths of ignominy and shame. Itis an 
heroic devotion which a woman displays in her 
adherence to the fortunes of a hapless husband; 
when we behold her in her domestic scenes, 2 
mere passive creature of enjoyment; an intel- 
lectual joy brightening the family circle with her 
endearments and loved for the extreme joy which 
that presence and those endearments are calcu- 
lated to impart, we can scarcely credit that the 
fragile being who seems to hold her existence by a 
thread,is capable of supporting the extreme ot 
human suffering; nay when the heart of man 
sinks beneath the weight of agony, that SHE 
should maintain her pristine powers of delight 
and by her words of comfort and patience, lead 
the distracted murmurer to peace and resigna- 
tion. 
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THE BRIDE OF BEARHAVEN; | 


OR, THE GRANDFATHER'S PROPHECY, 





On the afternoon of a bright October day, in the 
year , a frigate was discovered, a few miles to 
the westward of the Dursey Island, beating up 
against a fierce north-caster, with a signal for a pi- 
jot flying at the fore. The only boat which hap- 
pened to be on that part of the coast on that day 
was the small fishing hooker of Dennis O’Sullivan, 
a Bearhaven pilot; who, after a hard night and 
morning’s toil, with but slender success, had sought 
shelter in Dursey Sound, where, under the lee of the 
lofty cliffs of that rugged coast, his little craft lay 
like a sleeping seabird en the unruffled bosom of her 
snug anchorage, gently heaving and sinking to the 
long ocean swell. 

The idle fishing lines were coiled over the quar- 
ters of the bark ; and of the crew, (after their fru- 
gal meal of potatoes, and fhe herring,) two lay 
stretched in sleep, wrapped in the slack of the 
lowered mainsail, while the watchful Din kept a 
look-out seaward. With the dudheen in his mouth, 
Din drowsily hummed some old Irish ditty, occa- 
sionally comforting himself with a drop of the cra- 
tur, until he lulled himself into a half-dozing state; 
when a glimpse of the frigate, with her well-known 
signal fluttering in the breeze, threw new life into 
him. In an instant, overboard went the pipe. ‘Oh, 
then, it’s welcome you are, my jewel,’ cried Din, 
‘whether Turk, Jew, or Crischin.’ Then hauling 
away the slack of the mainsail, he roused his sleep- 
ing messmates. ‘Jump up,’ shouted Din— every 
mother’s son of the two of ye’s. Here’s the best 
haul we'll have to-day—a man-of-war! and, by the 
looks ef her, ov a long voyage. Barney Bawn, lay 
hoult'—addressing a square-built, white-haired lit- 
tle fellow, with arms like an ox—‘iay hoult, boy, 
and let’s get in our killick.* Here goes. Yo, ee! 
yo, ee! Darby Lowney, you ould thief of the 
world, is it draming you are! Up mainsail, or 
she'll be by us in no time. Yo, ee! yo, ee! here 
it comes, Barney ; now, my boy, hand over hand, 
and in with her—that’s id.’ Din ran up his fore- 
sail, belayed his halyard, and then sprang aft, to 
ship his tiller. ‘ Foresheet to windward, Barney !’ 
sung out the skipper. ‘ Now, she pays off—let’s 
draw !. Well done, ould girl!—it’s yourself that 
can @6it! Aise off mainsheet, Darby, and we'll 
soon'see what the stranger’s made ev.’ 

The little hooker soon cleared the sound, then, 
hauling her wind under the western cliff of the 
Dursey, shewed her diminutive black hull, spark- 
ling like jet, as she bounded from wave to wave, 
like the stormy peteral. Nor was she long unob- 
served by the frigate, which, in her next tack, stretch- 
ed in for the land; and, when within hauling dis- 
tance, shortened sail. 

‘ What land is that on the weather bew ?’ asked 
the officer of the watch. 

‘Blackball Head, sir,’ answered Din. 





*Killick, an anchor tormed of timber, and balanced 
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‘ How’s the tide ?’ 

‘ Rising, sir—rising—’bout half-flood ; but don’t 
make too free with the land, sir; I'll be aboard o’ 
you in a jiffy.’ 

This was more easily said than done. On this 
part of the ceast of Ireland, the swell of the sea is at 
all times immense; but when, as was then the case, 
the flood tide, rolling in from the migkty Atlantic, 
is met by a stiff easterly wind, the conflict is for 
some hours terrific. The bold pilot, however, no- 
thing dismayed, dodged in the wake of the frigate, 
at a respectful distance. But how to get on board, 
was the question. No boat could, with safety, be 
launched from the frigate; nor could the anxious 
Denis venture his fragile craft to approach much 
nearer, 

‘ Blood and oons, then,’ said the daring pilot, fear- 
ing to lose the prize, ‘ what’s to hinder me from hav- 
ing a swim to her? 

‘Och, then, nothin’ at all,’ deliberately answered 
Old Darby—‘ that’s iv you’ve a mind for it.’ Re- 
signing the helm to Darby, Din sprang forward to 
the hooker’s head, and, holding on by the forestay, 
bawled out, at the top of his voice, to the officeron 
the quarter-deck of the frigate to ‘cast off the life 
bu y/’ No sooner said than done. The buoy 
had not been many minutes afloat, ere it was hook- 
ed to by Din; who, taking the precaution to hang 
a fine cod, half as large as himself, to his belt, asa 
present for the captain, was soon on his travels. 
With aclose hitch round his arm, and well secured 
by the life buoy, he boldly buffeted the waves. Old 
Darby, whe beheld him with looks of admiration, 
could not refrain frem his joke, and, with all that 
recklessness of danger which is the characteristic 
of his country, sung out to him—* More luck to you, 
Din, my boy! Faith, and it isn’t dry and hungry 
you are!’ In a few minutes, the pilot, half-smother- 
ed with the broken waves, was hauled over the 
frigate’s tafferel ; his long glibs (or locks) hanging 
over his shoulders, like the fabled mermaid, and the 
huge monster of a cod langing at his girdle, which, 
at first sight, appeared to have seized on him as its 
prey. He soon shook off the fish, and, having re- 
covered his breath, doused his seal-skin cap to his 
Majesty’s colours, then making his best bow to the 
captain, welcomed his honour to Outp Inetanp! 

‘Thank you—thank you, my man,’ said the cap- 
tain; ‘you're a gallant fellow, and a credit to it. 
Here, Mr. Sleps, serve out a change of duds te the 
pilot, and after that give him a good dram to warm 
him,’ 

‘ Begging your Honour’s pardon, interrupted Din, 
‘the dhram would agree with me all the better 
afore.’ He was soon accommodated; and then, 
waving his cap to the crew of the hooker to be off, 
she bore up for her former anchorage, and was 
soon shut up from view by the island. 


The pilot having been comfortably clad, took his 
station beside the helmsman, when the captain ap- 
proached to inquire whether he should venture to 
take the frigate round the Mizen Head that night, 
er seek a shelter in Bantry Bay. 





in the centre by a stone, or piece of iron. 


‘Faith, then, master, for that matter, it’s all as 








your Honour plases ; but would be no harm in just | 


putting into the bay afore night, for feard of the 
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mountain, then in view, whose serrated and sterile 
outline presents that idea of starvation so forcibly 


worst, as I can see that there’s a mighty poorty expressed by the French officer who, with his boat's 


mackerel breeze a-brewing over head.’ 


| crew, was blown ashore and captured in 1796, that 


The wind had, in fact, increased to what might | it was ‘ Nature’s back-bone picked bare by the 


be called the commencement of a gale. 


The fri- | Devil /’ 
gate already felt it. ‘Three years’ service in the | 


‘ Now, then, sir,’ said Din, ‘rap-full, and about 


West Indies had not much improved her condition | with her!’ The frigate came round like a top, and, 


either in upper or lower works ; and, however, an- 
xious the captain might be to reach Cork harbour, 
he was net insensible to the risks of buffeting with 
such a right-a-head sneezer ; and through such a 
night as the declining sun gave tokens of.’ 

‘ Well, then, for Bantry Bay, let it be,’ ordered 
the captain. 

‘ Ay, your Honour, and for Bearhaven too, with 
God’s help! We shan’t want for wind; and, 
maybe, the tide would be civil to us for another 
couple of hours. Now, sir, ready about ! if your 
Honeur plases.’ 

The frigate was one of the crack ones of her day, 
but, just then, not in her best sailing trim—yet the 
pilot declared that ‘she sailed tiigantly ’” Ina 
few more bounds, the captain had the satisfaction 
of seeing his gallant bark between Sheephead and 
Bear Island ; with a clear look up the bay, plenty 
of sea room, and a rough, but net lofty sea. The 
heavy squails, however, which came thundering 
down the mountains of Meentravaura every quar- 
ter of an hour, tried the frigate’s powers—topgal- 

1 ant sheets and halyards were never for a moment 
out of hand—so sudden and impetuous are those 
mountain squalls. 

Nothing can equal the unrelenting fierceness with 
which a regular north-easter sweeps down this 
splendid bay. The French fleet, under Hoche, were 
caught by it when nearly half way to Bantry; and, 
after being tantalized from day to day for upwards 
of a week, with a sight of the Emerald Isle, were 

. compelled at length to take a reluctant farewell of 
the expected prize, and fly to the ocean for safety. 

The captain of the frigate expressed his fears of 
being nipped in the bay, and all was made clear 
forward to drop anchor. The pilot, however, who 
well knew the powerful influence of the tide, and 
had already experienced the admirable sailing quali- 
ties of the frigate, seemed quite confident, with half 
an hour’s fleodtide in his favour. ‘The day was fast 
declining—a chain of rugged rocks under their lee, 
creating breakers mast-head high, struck a sudden 
awe into all om deck. Conceiving the pilot to be 
making too free with them, the captain expressed 
his alarm. The pilot gave the word ‘ Ready ahead!" 
but still withheld the ‘ Helms a-lee !’ The anxiety 
of the captain for the safety of the vessel, wrought 
to the highest pitch, betrayed itself in a sudden ex- 
plosion, threatening the pilot that, if any accident 
happened to the ship, that he should ‘swing at the 
yardarm. 

‘ Swing !—swing, your Honour!’ exclaimed poor 
Din, with astonishment: ‘sure then, sir, it isn’t 
afaired of me you are. Only thry the depth of the 
water. Why, it’s deep enough to swallow up Hun- 
gry Hill, yonder beyant’—pointing to that gigantic 








in less than another quarter of an hour, had shot up 
a mile to the eastward of BearIsland. ‘ Now, sir,’ 
said Din, exultingly—‘only look over your lift 
shoulder at the sweet little haven under the lee,’ 
The captain's satisfaction at the prospect was some- 
what damped by certain feelings of self-reproach at 
his hasty threat. ‘Now, sir, another short tack 
half across the bay, and then round in weather 
braces.’ 

The frigate was soon going large before the wind. 
The rugged “ Roan Corrig’* (which stands like a 
hoary giant, guarding the eastern entrance te the 
haven, and from whose scraggy sides the snowy 
foam rolled down like an avalanche) was passed 
with the rapidity of lightning; and, in another half 
hour, the gallant crew, released from further toil, 
beheld his Majesty’s frigate, Turquoise, safely moor- 
ed in one of the finest harbours in the universe, 
where a thousand sail of the line might in safety 
have kept her company. 

Denis’s task being now finished, he ventured to 
approach the captain, and, stepping out with his 
best bow, said—‘ Now, plase your Honour, we're 
clear of all safety, thank God !’—Three gold Joes 
were slipped into the pilot’s hand by the generous 
captain, as an acknowledgment of his skill, and per- 
haps a silent atonement for & hasty, but not unpar- 
donable threat. 

Twilight was fast falling; but the frigate had 
scarcely dropped her anchor ere several country 
boats were alongside, with compliments and offers 
of service from the owners of the few houses the 
shores of Bearhaven present, as well as from others 
frum more remote habitations, on whom the attrac- 
tions of a homeward-bound man-of-war’s expendi- 
ture were not lost, and who had watched her from 
her first appearance off the Dursey. Cards, and 
scraps of paper where cards were wanting, were 
passed up the side for the captain, who politely ex- 
pressed his readiness to receive all visiters on the 
following morning. in 

To his great surprise, on looking over iia 
ful of visiting billets, he found that everyone of 
them bore the name ef Mr. O’Suxiivan! This 
was a puzzler, when honest Din, the pilot, was 
ushered into the cabin to expound. ‘0, sir,’ said 
Din, ‘all the rale jontlemen of these parts are O’- 
Sullivans’—adding, but with a most respectful 
scrape— I am one myself, born and bred.’ 

‘ And all these gentlemen your relations, of course, 
Mr. O’Sullivan ?’ 

‘Troth, yes, sir—every soul of them. There's 
seventy-two score of us, and all the rale breed. 
Denis took the cards in succession from the cap- 
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tain’s hand, and prenounced each gentlemen’s style, 
title, and patronymic. ‘ That’s Jerry O'Sullivan of 
the Bank.’ 

‘What!’ asked the captain, ‘have you a bank 
here ? 

‘ Yes—no, sir—that is, we had a bank the year 
afore last; but the talk of the Frinch invasion 
caused such a devil of a run on it, that it failed one 
morning for two eurneas! and, although Jerry 
received the first HALF-a-GuINEA note from Cork 
by express, his credit was quite bothered entirely ; 
and he has never been able to open the Bank since.* 
Well, then, the next is Jerry Swinish, commonly 
called Jerry the Pig; and that’s Jerry O’Sullivan 
Faugh, (or Dirty Jerry, saving your Honour’s fa- 
vour,) a fine jontleman and his wife, that lives 
above at Bantry ; and it’s himself that keeps his 
priest, his pack of hounds, and his piper! And 
that is Jerry Darby, and that’s Jerry Paddy, and 
here’s Jerry of Garniesh, and Murty of Quolough, 
and Murty of Inch ; and this is Darby of the Dur- 
sies, &c. &c.—all O’Sullivans, and all of the true 
blood on father and mother’s side in and in.’ 

The pilot did not depart from the ship without 
receiving overflowing proofs of the kindness and 
liberality of the officers of the gun-room, whom he 
had amused for an hour with a flattering descrip- 
tion of the beauties of this wild, unfrequented re- 
gion, until every man of them had a fair, a dark, 
brown-haired Miss O’Sullivan in his mind’s eye, 
(according to his fancy in female charms, ) all long- 
ing for the next coming day to realize their hopes 
—at least gratify their curiosity. 

Nor was Denis less prodigal of his praises of the 
captain and officers of the frigate, when he reached 
Castletown, the then poor village at the mouth of 
the haven, (consisting of only a few scattered cabins, ) 
where a post-offiee had been established for the con- 
venience of the navy. ‘The most extravagant ex- 
pectations were raised by Din’s glowing description 
of the wealth and generosity of the officers, more 
particularly when he jingled his broad gold coin, as 
convincing proofs. The gentlemen calculated on 
abit of barter in the contraband way—the ladies 
on lovers. But, alas! the next day brought disap- 
pointment. During the whole of that night, it had 
blown a heavy gale of wind ; the morn did not im- 
prove the scene. The gallant frigate rode with two 
anchors a-head, and topgallant masts struck. Not 
a beat could shew her nose in the haven; and the 
day passed over in fruitless regrets and- wishes both 
on shore and on land. 

This interval of non-intercourse was not, how- 
ever, passed altogether in idleness. On shore, the 
native beaux were busy in bucking up their holiday 
clothes—the belles, in curling and clear starching ; 
while, on board, the mates and middies were equal- 
ly industrious in furbishing up their uniforms and 
shore-going toggery. 

The following day proved more propitious—the 
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easterly wind having expended its fury, the now 
tranquil haven scarcely presented a ripple. Shortly 
after the crew had dined, two boats were observed 
to leave the ship. Their course was anxiously watch- 
ed; and, in less than half an hour, the captain’s 
beautiful azure-painted gig was seen skimming 
across the Cove of Castletown, followed by the cut- 
ter ; the latter crowded with officers of all grades. 
Tn a few minutes, the whole party landed on a kind 
ot terrace in front of the post-office ; the only level 
spot, of any extent, to be seen in these days. The 
atrangers stood in groups, gazing in silent astonish- 
ment on the wild disjointed scene before and around 
them. The few scattered houses or cabins in sight, 
appeared as if thrown by the hand of Providence 
to fall where they might, and cling wherever they 
fell; no two were alike, in size, shape, or construc- 
tion—no two tegether; everything appeared the 
work of chance! The most wild and fantastic or- 
der, or rather disorder, prevailed ; here and there, 
cabins would be seen perched on an acclivity, the 
approaches to which were invisible to the stran- 
ger’s eye; others projected into the peaceful Cove, 
built en the shelving rocks or green banks with 
which it was indented. Many of these looked 
beautiful at a distance, like Portuguese villages ; 
but, like them also, inconceivably mean and wretch- ° 
ed on closer inspection. 


The post-officc, a large and comfortable house, 
but, like all others, without an up-stairs floor, was 
selected for head-quarters, and thither the stores were 
removed from the cutter; for the party did not come 
unprovided. Rob Higginbottom, the postmaster, 
an old Fingalian smuggler, and one of the st1xTEEN 
Protestants in the bareny, (the population of which 
was upwards of sixTeEN THOUSAND!) produced 
his two Dutch telescopes, by the aid of which the 
officers could take a survey of the distant fair ones 
across the Cove, whose figures were seen flitting 
from cliff to cliff, and cabin to cabin, in pairs or 
clusters, all trying to get a peep at the men of war. 


Sailors are not of the most ceremonieus order of 
mankind, particularly after a long voyage; and, 
now released from the trammels of discipline, with 
health, spirits, money, and music—for their indul- 
gent captain had permitted them to bring on shore 
two or three of his excellent band—all hands were 
agog fer their first spree ashore. Se, leaving their 
captain to pore over a file of old Cork newspapers 
in the parlour of the post-office, the gallant Jieu- 
tenants and younkers soon introduced themselves 
te the fair ones of this fairy land; and, long before 
their good skipper had waded through the details of 
that hollow and inconclusive peace which was the 
death-blow to prize-money and prometien, and 
which was se soen to turn them adrift, the whole 
body of officers, headed by two fiddlers and a bu- 
gler, broke in on his studies, each officer double- 
banked with beauty, or, im other words with a fair 
one on each arm. But the captain was a choice 
soul—a skipper in a thousand—and they knew 
their man. Refreshments were unpacked, corks 
and compliments flew about, and mirth, love, and 
wine, were the order of the afternoon, 
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Let it not be supposed, however, that amongst 
the joyous and gratified group, there was one fe- 
male into whose heart a base or licentious passion 
had found entrance. They were the children of 
nature—strangers, it is true, to the elegancies but 
sensitively alive to all the proprieties of life. Frank, 
free, and mirthful as they were, the first quarter ef 
am hour past in their society, convinced even the 
mest gay and thoughtless of their new acquaintan- 
ces, that all speculations on their supposed lack of 
medesty were vain and futile. ‘Time passed so 
merrily that the rising moon first reminded the offi- 
cers that they were trespassing too long on their 
captain’s kindness. The parties separated with feel- 
ings of mutual good will, happy in the anticipatior. 
of a speedy reunion. 

The next morning brought on shore (at an early 
hour) a fresh batch of visitors, whose welcome was 
facilitated by their being the bearers of a general 
invitation from the captain and officers of H. M. 
8. Turquoise, to the ladies and gentlemen of Bear- 
haven, te a grand ball on the next night but one— 
thus afferding two days for the gathering. Ex- 
presses were sent east, west, and north—not an ex- 
cuse, not a negative was received. The heaux this 
day mustered as strong as the ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood, doing the duties of hospitality according 
to their limited means; and the officers, equally 
delighted as their predecessors, departed at sunset, 
loaded with presents of game, fish, fresh butter, 
eggs, honey, &c. &c., which were poured on them 
in abundance. 


A young marine officer of the party was found 
missing ; and, as they had stopped to the last mo- 
ment of their time, he was, of necessity, left be- 
hind. And here begins the tale of love. 

This youth had been struck at first sight with the 
dazzling beauty of one of the fair nymphs of the 
Cottage on the Rock—his partner in the merry 
dance. This young lady was the daughter of an 
ancient bon vivant, who, besides being connected 
by marriage with the O’Sullivans—a great dis- 
tinction in that part of the world—could boast of 
some gentle, if not noble blood in his veins; but 
the copious draughts of whisky in which, for a 
quarter of a century, he had tvo fondly indulged, 
had nearly obliterated all traces of that gentility, 
which, when seen in his sober moments, it became 
evident had been once familiar to him. 


The young lieutenant had lingered behind his 
companions with the hope of obtaining a tete-a-tete 
with the object of his admiration ; but the curtains 
of night closed on his hopes; and, failing in all his 
attempts to get a put-off te his ship in a country 
boat, he was fain to console himself with a booze 
in a sheebeen, with half a score of the young lady’s 
friends, brothers, and relatives. The poor young 
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fellow unused to such orgies, awoke at daybreak, 
finding himself stretched on the seft/e, almost un- 
conscious where he was, and hardly able to move 
with pains and aches; while around him lay, in 
happy confusion of posture, in sound and snoring 
sleep, some of his companions of the preceding 
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was shortly after removed to the Cottage on the 
Reck, where he was received with much kindness; 
and after a few hours’ comfortable repose, he en- 
joyed the happy opportunity of breathing his vows 
of love and eternal constancy in the ear of his fair 
one ; but these professions, at all times suspicious, 
are doubly so after a West-India voyage. They 
were received with good humour, at least, if not 
with much favour. ‘The family pride (which was 
as potent as if they possessed theusands per annum 
—for such is or was ‘ ould’ Ireland) could not take 
offence at the honourable addresses of the young 
marine; but there was an obstacle to his success, 
which proved an insurmountable barrier,—in fact, 
there was an old prophecy afloat about this identi- 
cal young lady, which lost nothing ef its force as 
she daily advanced in age, in grace and beauty. 

The grandfather of our heroine—a man who, ac- 
cording to vulgar report, 


“ Held converse with the world unseen” — 


was a person of extraordinary mental endowments. 
His family, highly respectable, had resided in a 
neighbouring county ; and, although connected by 
blood with an ancient and noble house, became so 
reduced in circumstances, that this, their only son, 
had no other portion at their decease than the ex- 
cellent education they had bestowed on him, and 
which his constant habits of sobriety and deep study 
had improved. He was a first-rate mathematician, 
an astronomer of no common order, and a most 
surprising calculator. Humble in worthy wealth, 
but rich in knowledge, he passed those hours which 
others spent in dissipation or in idleness, in the pur- 
suit of one object, on which he seemed to have 
fixed all his earthly thoughts ; and when death de- 
prived him of the partner of his hitherto peaceful 
life, he withdrew altogether from the world of in- 
ferior spirits, to embrace a life of solitude and study 
on one of the loftiest and most lonely clifts of the 
country. Ina ‘cave dug by no mortal hand’ he 
took up his solitary abode. His books, instruments, 
papers, and a few articles of indispensable furniture, 
were all the property he brought with him; the re- 
mainder of his little wealth he left with his son. 

The common people, who respected, yet pitied 
him, accounted for this voluntary seclusion by the 
usual conjecture—that he was ‘cracked by lurn- 
ing. So Festus said to Paul eighteen hundred 
years ago; and it is a consolatory thought to the 
ignorant of all ages and nations. Still the kind- 
hearted peasants, male and female, made it a point 
of conscience to pay frequent visits to his mountain 
eyry ; and his son took care that all his moderate 
wants should be regularly supplied. 

Although an enthusiast, the old man was per 
fectly sane, and quite astonished some scientific 
persons—who, attracted by the fame of his talents 
and eccentricities, had made a pilgrimage to his 
erial retreat—by the profundity of his knowledge. 
and, at the same time, his simplicity of manners. 
After many yeats passed in this extraordinary mode 
of life, he reappeared smongst the neighbours 0! 
former days. But the intercourse was but for a 








night; this was his first taste of Irish hospitality. He 





short period—merely while he arranged his books 
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and papers—when he once more mysteriously with- 
drew ; but not to his mountain cave—his retreat 
was then unknown to all; but, in a few days after 
his departure, a note was delivered to his son, which 
disclosed the secret cause of his ftight—he had, as 
he thought, discovered rue LonerrupE! the ob- 
ject to which, through life, he had deveted his time 
and talents; but he enjoined silence on the subject 
until his promised retarn. Month after month pass- 
ed away witheut any tidings of the enthusiast, and 
the most painful bodings were entertained of him, 
when, at length, a professional gentleman from 
Cork arrived with a letter from the old man, in 
which he bade adieu to his family. and sent thema 
gift of the sum (at that time and place, splendid) 
of 5007. This was an era in the history of Bear- 
haven, 


He had, it seems, embarked at Cork for Bristol ; 
and making his way to London, eutrusted all his 
papers and calculations, with his memorial, to the 
Admiralty of that day ; but, being an obscure and 
unknown person, without patronage or introduc- 
tion, his claims for notice were, for several weeks, 
disregarded. In the meantime, some persons who 
had official access to his papers, were so struck with 
their importance and value, that the Board was so- 
licited to afford a weekly stipend to the old man, 
while others were preparing to reap the benefit of 
his labours. ‘A being of his own world’—unsu- 
spicious in his nature, and unaccustomed to the flat- 
teries and chicanery of those with whem he had to 
deal—he unreservedly answered all questions, ex- 
plained all his calculations, and the data on which 
they were founded, to those persons whom he sup- 
posed had been officially employed to examine into 
the subject. Months passed on in this kind of jug- 
gling, when the poor man, driven to despair by the 
disappointment of his hopes, loudly insisting on the 
restoration of his papers, was tempted with the offer 
of one thousand pounds, on the condition of re- 
signing all claim to them, and to all rewards, pre- 
sent er future, to which his discoveries might have 
entitled him. 


That these discoveries were (if not perfect) most 
highly valuable, may be inferred from the ameunt 
of reward with which he was tempted for the sur- 
render of his papers ; and that base and ungenerous 
advantage had been taken of his innocence and his ne- 
cessities was equally clear. But what could he do? 
The sum of one ‘raousanp pounds sounded large- 
ly in the ears of a man who never probably possess- 
ed 10/. in ready money. He was a necessitous 
stranger in that populous desert, London—friend- 
less, and in debt, without any one to consult or 
advise him. No wonder, then, that, under such 
circumstances, he parted with the fruits of forty 
years’ ineditation and labour for the sum proposed 
—one-half of which he assigned to his son and fa- 
mily, and, with the residue, after paying his debts, 
he equipped himself with the most complete set of 
instruments for astronomical observation which Lon- 
don could furnish—all the recent publications on 
that, his darling science—then, bidding an everlast- 
ing adieu to England, betook himself, it was stated, 
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to the South Sea Islands; but his ultimate fate was 
lost in obscurity. 


* No trace or tidin s did his doom declare !” 


Amongst the books he left behind with his son 
was that of his Predictions, which the latter took 
care never to produce until some event had borne 
out the prophecy ; and, in truth, there were some 
fulfilments so extraordinary that they would stag- 
ger the scepticism of the disbelievers in prophetic 
lore. But that which most interested the family 
was one in which the old man foretold the birth, 
the beauty, and happy fortunes of a female child 
to his son, who, although at the time of the pre- 
diction he was the father of but rour, was pro- 
mised a progeny of Tex, and no more; the se- 
venth to be a female, and to be named Rachael! 
Well, so far so geod. Years had brought round 
the promised increase to the mystical number, TEN; 
and Rachael, the beauteosus Rachael! the sevenru 
born! HE CHILD OF PROMISE! is now before us 
—the beloved of the bold marine. 

No great wealth, honour, or fortune presenting in 
that quarter, itis not to be wondered at that his ad- 
dresses were respectfully declined by the parents. 
But love is ever rendered more keen by the first 
disappointment: and the disconsolate Jolly* would 
not allow himself to abandon all hopes; trusting to 
his persuasive manners and attentions, on the oc- 
casion of the forthcoming ball, te overcome all mai- 
den scruples. But, alas! even here the fates were 
adverse. All the beauties of Bearhaven, but her- 
self, the most beautiful, graced the joyous festival ; 
a slight indisposition deprived the party of the pre- 
sence of one who would have proved its most bril- 
liant ornament. ‘To say the eagerly-expected enter- 
tainment gave unfeigned and general delight to 
these unsophisticated daughters of this desert land, 
would be superfluous ; and equally so, that the gal- 
lant captain and his fine corps of officers rendered 
themselves pleasing, as they could never fail to do, 
with the fair sex. Inexperienced and unaccustom- 
ed to the minute elegancies of the entertainment, 
as the great majority of the visiters must have been, 
still there was that inbred pride and natural tact 
which is a peculiar quality in the Irish female cha- 
racter, (and one which strikes all foreigners,) which 
repressed all appearance of surprise or vulgar ad- 
miration. The astonishment of the higher-inform- 
ed and more experienced of the officers, was only 
equalled by their admiration, en learning that scarce- 
ly one of the laughing, lively group they convers- 
ed with, had ever been nearer to the civilisedworld 
than the pitiful town of Bantry. 

The merry dance was suspended for an hour for 
the exhibition of a comic farce; got up and excel- 
lently performed by the young gentlemen of the 
ship, aided by some old dramatic hands amongst the 
crew—a species of entertainment quite new to the 
greater number of the gratified audience. At mid- 





* For the information of the gentle sex and unini- 
tiated landsmen, it is proper to state that, in the tar’s 
vocabulary, “* a JOLLY” means “a MARINE;” and no 
bad compliment either to that distinguished corps. 
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night, the supper was announced, and served with 
all that taste and splendour which the wealthy and 
liberal conmmander was ever wont to display on such 
occasions. He, good soul, though neither young, 
active, nor handsome, bustled about, delighted with 
his visiters, and equally delighting them by his kind 
affability and condescension. ‘The hour of separa- 
tion was protracted till daybreak ; when, after es- 
vorting their fair guests to the shore, the gallant 
tars returned to their ship—one-half of the lieu- 
tenants, and ad/ the mids, leaving their hearts with 
their partners. 

A grand battle on Whiddy Island, (near Bantry,) 
with a dejeune ala fourchette given by Lord Bant- 
ry to the captain and as many officers as could be 
spared from the frigate, afforded a couple of days’ 
repose to the ladies of Bearhaven, and also (let it 
not to their shame be added) time to repair and re- 
fit their slender stock of finery. 

A few days after the ball, the young lieutenant 
of marines (who had made his peace with his cap- 
tain for his late ‘absence without leave’) humbly 
solicited a private interview with his chief; which, 
being kindly granted, the youth, with many blushes 
and stammering exeraise, preferred his earnest re- 
quest to be aJlowed to pass three days on shore. 

‘For what purpose, lad ?’ inquired the captain. 

‘For the purpose, sir, of—of-—getting—married, 
sir,’ replied the young fellow, colouring up as red 
a8 his coat. 

‘Married!’ exclaimed the captain, with starting 
eyes and uplifted hands. ‘Why, you young dog, 
do you want to go to the devil before your time ? 
Married!—who the deuce are you in such ad d 
hurry to marry 7 

‘Miss Rachael , sir; the beautiful young 
lady at the cottage on the rock !’ 

‘Pshaw! nonsense, boy! Mary a girl you never 
saw but once or twice! Was there ever such fol- 
ly ? No, no, young gentleman ; your mother (who, 
by the by, was an old flame of mine, and whom I 
shall ever respect) delivered you into my care, and 
I promised to act by you as a parent; your father 
was my old friend, and fell by my side, my boy, like 
a gallant soldier. I trust I have acted to you as 
your mother desired ; and must now lay a parent’s, 
or, at least, a friendly commander’s injunction on 
you, to think no more of this foolish love affair. 
Did I see the young lady at the ball ?’ 

‘ No, sir ; she was prevented from coming, by ill- 
ness.’ 

‘ Well, well my boy—stay on board. We shall 












sail the first hour the wind settles to the westward; | 
then, ‘out of sight out of mind,’ all be well again. | 


Here, you are going to be shelved on forty pounds 
a-year !~—pretty provision that for a wife and family! 
No, no--think no more of it. Come, eat your dinner 
with me to-day.’ 

The poor lieutenant retired with a heavy heart. 
Although rejected by the seniors of the family, the 
young ones, to whom his very amiable manners had 
endeared him, all encouraged him to press his suit: 
yet, he could not but admit that there was sense 
and reason in the captain’s observations. Poor fel- 
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low! had he been at Plymouth, Portsmouth, Yar- 
mouth, or any of the naval mouths, his remantic 
love fit would have evaporated after one night’s ea- 
reuse on shore: but poor, unenlightened Bearha- 
ven was not then the soil of impurity,—therein lay 
the spell. 


The gentlemen of Bearhaven, in return for the 
entertainment given by the captain and his officers, 
planned a day’s amusement for them ashore, by a 
hare hunt, on foot, on Deenish, a smallisland, about 


half a league in circumference, near the village of 


Castletown, and which abounded in undisturbed 
game. ‘I‘his romantic spot must have been a place 


of some note in the palmy days of the Island of 


Saints, to judge from the majestic ruins of a large 
monastery, which still survive the ravages of time 
and the elements, for possibly ten centuries.—The 
preparations having been made, the invitation was 
despatched by a deputation, and cordially accepted, 
with an offer of the band. On the appointed morn, 
the shrill hunting horn’s blast from the island, was 
soen responded to by the mellow toned bugle from 
the frigate ; and, in another hour, almost the whole 
of the officers, headed by their kind-hearted captain, 
mustered in force on the little island. The day was 
bright and breezy ; the sky as clear asa chrysolite. 
The beagles, impatient for the chase, were soon un- 
coupled ; and, in an instant, all was mirth, and joy, 
and din. Never was the expectation of pleasure 
more fully gratified. ‘The death of a brace of hares 
seemed but the prelude to future sport. The game 
started up on all sides—the difficulty was to whip 
in the hounds to one object. So ho! and away! 
was the cry—oflicers and seamen, marines, mates, 
and middies, all joining in the melee, and the exhi- 
larated sportsmen did not give up the amusement 
until six brace of vigorous pusses had rewarded 
their pedestrian toil. 


Then to the walls of the old monastery to regale. 
The entertainers had, by the aid of sails, spars, co- 
lours, &c. erected a very comfortable pavilion, 
where the plentiful table was covered with all the 
good but homely fare their poor country afforded. 
But the captain’s liberality supplied all defects.— 
No officer in the service could boast of a more 
abundant or choicely selected stock of wines. He 
brought on shore a hamper full; which, with tro- 
pical fruits, rich preserves, and liquors, he unos- 
tentatiously requested leave to add to the general 
store. Pleasure was at its height; when, to crown 
the joys of the day, a fleet of small country boats 
from Castletown, freighted with youth and beauty; 
debarked their welcome cargoes on the island.— 
Then came the jest, the song, the merry country 
dance, and maddening jig, while the distant rocks 
and ‘cloud capped” mountains returned, in rich 
echoes, the sounds of trumpet, drum, and bugle! 

Amongst the delighted party by whom the cap- 
tain (who had rendered himself a general favourite ) 
was surrounded, he beheld one face, from which 
he could not for a moment, withdraw his enraptur- 
ed gaze. “T'was that of the beautiful Rachael: 
Fer all others he seemed to have neither eye nor 
ear; his late, loud, unbroken laugh, equally ready 
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for any nonsense as for wit, was now subdued into 
a reflective smile. He , 


“ Sighed and looked, and sighed again.” 
He attached himself to the fascinating object of his 
admiration during the rest of the afternoon ; and, 
‘when the waning day warned them that the hour 
for breaking up the merry party had arrived, he in- 
sisted on escorting the beauty to her humble domi- 
cile, where he passed some hours. Every moment 
spent in her society appeared to increase his infa- 
tuation, if a passion such as she was calculated to 
inspire, should be so called. Previously to taking 
his leave for the night, he solicited a private inter- 
view with the mother of his fair one; and, in a 
few sentences expressed his admiration, and at once 
offered his hand, his heart, and fortune to the love- 
ly Rachael! A proposal which seemed to relalize the 
prediction of the long-lost grandsire, was too flat- 
tering to be declined. The captain was a man of 
wealth, rank, and interest—an M. P. and near his 
flag. What visions of future greatness then float- 
ed before the anxious parent’s eyes! who found no 
difficulty, when assembling all her children in full 
and secret divan, in obtaining a universal consent 
to the generous captain’s proposals. The beau- 
teous Rachael bowed her head in silent assent; and, 
shortly after, the captain heard, with unspeakable 
delight, the acceptance of his offer, but delicately 
forbore, for that night, to express to the dear girl 
herself, his happiness and gratitude. The father be- 
ing in his usual state of unconsciousness of goed | 
or evil, was net consulted on the occasion; but that | 
was deemed of little consequence. The sons, | 
equally with the daughters, embraced the golden | 
chance; and so eager was the enamoured captain | 
for the tying of the nuptial knot, that, had due pre- | 
paration been made, and the priest in the way, that | 
night would have seen him a Benedict—but, de- | 
termined not to trust his fate beyond another day, 
the following evening was fixed, by general con- 
sent, for the awful ceremony. It was nearly mid- 
night ere the love-struck Captain gained the ship ; 
he was in such an ecstacy of pleasing recollections, 
that, to the astonishment of all, he seized the hands 
of the officers, who, of course, lined the gangway 
to receive their commander, and shook these, ene 
by one, as he passed towards his cabin. Before he | 
retired to his cot, he confided to his gallant second | 








in command, the secret of his heart, begging him | 
to cause all due preparation to be made for the fol- | 
lowing day. 

And what were the thoughts of the gentle Ra- | 
chael that anxious night? Her fate seemed fixed— | 


wealth, rank, and splendour were within her grasp! | 
But was her heart her own to repay, by grateful | 
love, the generous man who sought to transplant | 
her from an ungenial soil, to the ‘gay sunny vale | 
where fortune flowers.’ Happily, her heart was 

freel—love had never yet found an entrance there. 
With her prayer of thanksgiving ere she closed her 
lovely eyes that night, she vowed to heaven to do 
her duty with honour and fidelity—and nobly did 
she perform that vow ! 

Yet there was a something supremely ridiculous, 
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after ail, in this hasty marriage project. The cap- 
tain could not dwell with feelings of self-compla- 
cency on the state of mind to which it would re- 
duce the young marine. He sent for the yout) 
next morning; and, after explaining how matters 
had turned out, concluded by observing that it was 
better an old fellow should make a fool of himself 
than a young one, then putting ten Joes in his 
hand, and an order on Cork for 30/. more, he or- 
dered him off to London on leave—‘ When I shall 
meet you, my good boy, you shall see I will not for- 
get you.—Cheer up!—you have a wife’s fortune to 
spend yet, my lad.’ The marine took his leave ; 
and in two hours after this interview, was at Ban- 
try, on his road to Cork. The captain proved as 
good as his word to this fortunate young officer. 

The eventful evening came. The first and se- 
cond lieutenants, the surgeon and purser, with four 
mids, were the captain’s escort. The steward and 
captain’s cook had been on shore since daybreak, 
making the necessary preparations for the banquet. 
The band followed the captain’s barge, in a sepa- 
rate boat; and, when the bridegroom set his foot on 
shore, it struck up 





‘SEE THE CONQUERING HERO comes!’ 


which, together with the shouts of assembled hun- 
dreds, and the cheers of the bride’s people* and 
friends, (and who were not her friends, dear girl ?) 
put the worthy comfnander to the blush. The 
whole family, excepting the bride, were ranged to 
meet him at the porch of the Cottage on the Rock; 
and he was led by the overjoyed parents to the 
beauteous, blushing bride. 

The captain was full dressed, as for a drawing- 
room; and his golden splendour accorded but ill 
with the humbler habiliments of the rest of the 
party. But there was not a particle of vanity in 
this—it was entirely a complimentary homage to 
his idolized Rachael. 

The entertainment was all that was good and 
grand; never had such a display of plate been seen 
in that part of the world before or since. Joy and 
smiling mirth pervaded every countenance. The 
bridesmaids, dressed in all their best, blushed and 
simpered, after the goed old fashion on all such oc- 
casions; while the female guests kept up their con- 
versation in suppressed whispers and giggles; throw- 


| ing sly glances on their handsome neighbours, the 


officers. The evening was fast advancing, the rud- 
dy cheeked priest, ‘all shaven and shorn,’ clean- 
shirted, powdered, pompous, and silent, sat with 
crossed legs, twirling his thumbs, anxious to bestow 


| the nuptial benediction and ‘pocket the gold.’ The 


awful moment approached, when some embarrass- 
ment arose, from the inability of the father to go 
through the ceri mony of giving away the bride.— 
His enjoyments at the festive board and subsequent 
libations had been so profound that he was just 
then undergoing a curious operation in the further 
end of the cottage, by courtesy called kitchen, 
though the dormitory of six. There, extended 





*People: all her relations and kindred, even to the 
tenth degree. 
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half-naked, before a huge turf fire, he lay in glo- 
rious insensibility, while an old crone was applying 
an embrocation of goose grease, with all her pow- 
ers of friction, to the distended stomach and abdo- 
men of the surfeited glutton—a never-failing reme- 
dy for repletion, and one worthy the. attention of 
civic gourmands. The eldest son (then, no matter 
what, but, not many years after, a field officer in 
the army) was chosen as his substitute. This diffi- 
culty surmounted, another and much more serious 
impediment suspended the ceremony, and threw a 
sudden gloom over the party. This was the cap-| 
tain’s scruples against a marriage celebrated by a 
priest of the Catholic church! His views on that 
occasion, as in every other act of his life, were 
pure and honourable ; and, with all the bluntness 
of his professional and personal character, he ex- 
prossed his fears that, if by any misfortune he part- 
ed his cable before he could be respliced by a Pro- 
testant parson, his dear pretty Rachael might be 
left as a pensioner on the bounty of his family; to 
guard against which contingency, the honest, up- 
right sailor insisted on executing a will in her favor 
that very hour! Poor Rachael must have half loved 
him for the generous thought. Pleasure once more 
beamed in the almost tearful eyes of the anxious 
party. That honourable duty performed and duly 
witnessed, the father pronounced out of danger, 
and, what was better, out of the house, the priest 
joined the hands of the happy lover and the blush- 












ing bride, amidst the blessings and good wishes of 
all present. The tripple cheer of the party within, 
when drinking health and happiness to the bride 
and bridegroom, was the signal to the band witheut, 
to pour forth its noisy strains of harmony ; while 
the discharge of a few patararoes, paraded in front 
of the post-office, was the signal for the application 
of the blazing faggot to the various bonfires which 
soon illumined all the neighbouring hills. 


At an Irish wedding, the absence of a piper would 
have been deemed an unlucky omen. One had ac- 
cordingly been engaged for the occasion ; whe, in 
compliment to his Majesty’s officer, turned his 
chanter in an attempt to play ‘Gop save THE 
Kine;’ but, either from force of habit or national 
feeling, he involuntarily broke into ‘Erin 60 
Bracu’’—a lapse from loyalty which was punished 
by the agreeable penalty imposed on the Bearhaver 
Orpheus, of swallowing, at a draught, a bottle of 
Madeira, to the health ef the Kine and (as the pi- 
per insisted on adding) the Carrain! This feat 
performed, the pipes were silent for the rest of that 
night. 

Within, all was unbounded joy and gaiety— 
without, noisy, uproarious, but still most good-hu- 
moured mirth. Barrels of ale and tubs of whisky 
were consumed, on the happy occasion, to the 
health of the captain and his lady. Nor was the 
memory of the ‘vuld saint, her grandfather, for- 
gotten; for, with all the pride of their country, they 
had canonized him within the last twenty-four 
hours 


At length, the stocking having been thrown in 
the old Irish fashion, the captain was escorted to his 


AT PRAYER. 


chamber-door by the four young mids, his brides- 
men—where we shall leave him to his happiness, 
while we join the merry party below in ‘ midnight 
dance and revelry,’ whieh were enjoyed until al! 
parties were compelled to seek a brief repose. 

The morning broke with a fine clear north-wes- 
ter; by noon blue-peter at the fore, and topsails 
loose, gave the dread signal of departure. The 
whole population of this ‘ultima Thule’ were in 
motion. The frigate was hove short on her anchor 
—the captain’s barge in waiting. Greetings and 
congratulations were interrupted by the sighs and 
tears of the farewell. At three P. M., the worthy 
captain with his lovely and honoured bride embark- 
ed from the very rock on which the lowly cottage 
in which she had been born and reared, was found- 
ed—where receiving and bestowing the tender em- 
braces of family and friends, this admirable woman, 
(who for upwards of twenty years lived the pride 
and happinsss of her husband) took a long fare- 
well of the land of her birth, cheered by the bless- 
ings of a thousand voices, as The Bride of Bear- 
haven! 
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THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 








*T'was summer’s eve—the rosy light 
Had faded trom the sky, 
And stars came twinkling, pure and bright, 
Through the blue arch on high; 
‘The western breezes softly stole, 
To kiss the sleeping flower, 
And nature wore her sweetest smile 
To bless the twilight hour. 


There sat within a curtained room, 
A mother young and fair— 

What voice comes softly through the gloom / 
*T is childhood’s voice in prayer : 

A cherub boy is kneeling now, 
Beside that mother’s knee, 

She who had taught him when to bow 
Before the Deity. 


A father on the distant deep, 
A sister slumb’ring near, 

A babe upon his mother’s breast, 
And that kind mother dear ; 

For every living thing he loves, 
His prayer ascends to heaven, 

And for himse!f he humbly asks, 
Each sin may be forgiven. 

And oft in after years, when grief, 
Shall bow his spirits down, 

And-the world, the cold and bitter world, 
Shall meet him with a frown ; 

Or when allured from virtue’s path, 
He treads a dang’rous way, 

Oh ! he will turn to this blest hour, 
When first he knelt to pray. 


And the kind hand which then was laid 
Upon his silken hair: 





And the soft voice which taught him firet 
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His simple words ot prayer ; 

Will come again with thrilling power 
To still his pulses wild, 

And lure him back in that dark hour, 
As sinless as a child. 


The prayer is o’er, the last fond kiss 
By that kind mother given ; 
But rises not from scene like this, 
That childish prayer to heaven? 
It does, it does, an angel’s wing 
Has borne its tone with joy, 
And th’ earnest blessing which it sought 
Comes on the sleeping boy. 





THE ALCHYMIST. 





The incident which forms the groundwork of 
the following tale, is taken from an undated ma- 
nuscript, in the library of a French nobleman ; and 
is evidently the san;> on which Mr. Milman has 
founded the plot of his Tragedy of “Fazio.” 

During the civil wars of Genoa, which drove so 
many of her citizens to seek an asylum in other 
states, an Italian, named Grimaldi, took up his 
abode in Pisa. The refugee was a man whose 
idol, from his youth upward, had been gold; and, 
with the firmness of a true devotee, he would have 
remained to perish in his native city, had he been 
unable to succeed in transporting with him his 
god, Accordingly, the few coffers which accom- 
panied him, and which contained, as he said, his 
scanty wardrobe, were reported to enclose a hea- 
vier and richer lading; and the aspect of yearly in- 
creasing poverty which he assumed, and which 
was in direct contradiction to his unceasing (and, 
as was well kaown, productive) industry, had the 
unwelcome effect of making him to be supposed 
richer than, perhaps, he really was. Like many 
anether of his class, this wretch was the victim of 
a caution which overshot its mark. His miserable 
fare and tattered garments could impose on no one, 
in a city where his accumulated usuries were 
known. His increasing care to appear a beggar, 
was held to be the measure of his increasing wealth. 
His superabundant precautions to defend his dwel- 
ling against the robber, were a signal to the robber 
that it contained much which would replay an at- 
tack; and the utter solitude in which he lived and 
moved (at once from fear and avarice) was the 
very circumstance to facilitate the enterprises of the 
thief whom his ramoured hoards’ might attract. 


One evening, as he was returning late to his 
lonely dwelling, after a day on which he was known 
bo have reaped a rich harvest from his unholy traffic, 
Grimaldi was suddenly struek by a poinard as ke 
turned into a narrow street and passed within the 
shadow of an overhanging upper story. The blow, 
which was no doubt intended to have been instant- 
ly mortal, as the prelude to robbery, had not been 
delivered with a hand sufficiently steady to ensure 
that effect; and the miser, under the impulse of a 
fear which was even, more or less, present to him, 








(and now at length sufficiently justified,) had 
strength left to fly from this substantial murderer, 
as he had often before done from shadowy ones.— 
The night was stermy, and the street utterly dark 
—save at its farther extremity, where it was cross- 
ed by a line of vivid light which streamed outward 
from the half open door. Towards this welcome 
beacon the wounded usurer fled, in the strength of 
a terror which drowned the sense of pain (though, 
apparently, he was not pursued;) dashing aside the 
unresisting door, and rushing threugh the outer 
apartment into an inner chamber communicating 
therewith from whence the light issued, he present- 
ed himself, amid the glare of lamps and the glow 
of a huge furnace, before the eyes of its astonished 
inmate—with the dagger still remaining in his 
wound, and features on which the most sordid 
amongst the human passions were maintaining a 
desperate struggle (but which was evidently to be 
an unavailing one) against the strong hand of death. 

The apartment into which the dying usurer had 
thus abruptly and fearfully intruded, was the work- 
room of a goldsmith named Ricciardo ; who, all his 
life, had been, like Grimaldi, a seeker after fortune, 
but by far other means and with far other success. 
No two subjects of the same idoltary could well 
have been of dispositions more diametrically op- 
posed. Gifted with a keen intellect and an ardent 
temperament, with strong passions and acute sen- 
sibilities, the spirit of Ricciardo thirsted after gold, 
—not, as did the miser’s, for its own sake, but for 
the sake of all to which it could minister to those 
passions and those sensibilities; and the energies of 
his powerful mind had long been employed in an 
endeavour to snatch from science the secrets by 
which (like niany other enthusiast of his time,) he 
believed that the precious metal wuich he coveted 
might be obtained. Love—whic! ,in a breast like 
his, was an overmastering spirit -had, in spite of 
poverty, early linked tohis hard {ortunes a wife and 
two children; and, goaded on by their necessities— 
in addition to his own desires, his youth was wast- 
ing away in the eager search after the philosopher’s 
stone. That slow but more certain process by which 
the usurer transmuted the wants of others into the 
precious metals for himself, was ill adapted to the 
Rosicrucian spirit of the enthusiastic goldsmith; and 
the last remnant of his exhausted fortunes was ut 
length staked upon that final venture which was, 
in its result, to leave him a beggar, or open up for 
him the path to boundless wealth. On the night 
in question his family had been removed, under 
pretence of visiting a sick relation of his wife; and 
Ricciardo sat alone by his glowing fire, wrapt in the 
dreams of alchymy, and watching, with a throbbing 
heart, for the hour of projection, which he believed 
to be athand. It was to temper the suffocating air 
flung from the intensely heated furnace, that the 
door of his outer shop had been left open to the 
street. 


The kindly nature of the goldsmith was readily 
aroused from his own engrossing speculations, by 
the fearful spectacle which so suddenly presented 
itself before him; and, after a few words of hurried 
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inquiry and broken explanation, he applied himself, 
even amid this crisis of his own fortunes, to ren- 
der to his neighbour such aid as might be in his 
power. Having made due provision for stanching 
the blood which was likely to follow, he set about 
the attempt to extract the weapon from the breast 


of the wounded man. The fears and struggles of 
the usurer rendered this a task of some difficulty ; 
and when, at length, it was accomplished, the opera- 
tion was not followed by the expected stream. The 
muscles of the face, however, which had been 
tightened by the spasms of pain, were fast re- 
laxing; the dews of death were gathering thick and 
heavy on the miser’s brow; and it was obvious to 
the goldsmith that the hemorrhage was internal, 
and the wounded man beyond the reach of remedy, 


Amid the insane terrors of the dying wretch, it 
was difficult to get from him any particulars which 
might throw light upon the event, the issue of 
which was so fast approaching. From his incohe- 
rent ravings, however, and in answer to the anx- 
ious inquiries of the goldsmith, the latter gathered 
(as he believed,) that the sums which the usurer 
had that day received,—and which had, no doubt, 
tempted the assassin’s blow,—had been deposited 
in his home, previously to his last departure there- 
from, and that the murderer would therefore, have 
missed his booty, even had his arm struck with 
more instant success. It was while the alchymist 
thus hung above the dying miser, occupied in sooth- 
ing his anguish and speaking peace to his fears, 
that he was startled, as if a trumpet had been blown 
close to his ear, by the sound of a low hissing, 
whose import he too well understood; and turning, 
with a thrill of anguish, to his neglected crucibles, 
he perceived that the moment of projection had 
passed by, and his children were beggars! A heavy 
sickness shot to the heart of the disappointed and 
ruined man,—which was succeeded by a space of 
entire unconsciousness ; and when, at length, he 
awoke from his syncope, and rose up with the slow 
measured action of despair, all in the chamber was 
silent and still. The glowing heat of the furnace 
was almost extinguished, in its own ashes; and, by 
the misty light of the untrimmed lamps, the alchy- 
mist saw that the sordid spirit of the miser was 
gone, and that the wretched body before him had 
undergone the great transmutation. 


Closing the door which gave access from the 
street, the goldsmith sat down to brood over his ru- 
ined fortunes. The body of the usurer lay where 
Ricciardo had placed him, previously to extracting 
the poniard; and, with this dismal object before his 
eyes, and in the half dreaming mood into which he 
now speedily fell, (exhausted by the intensity of 
the last hour’s sensations,) it was natural enough 
that thoughts of the murdered man should become 
inextricably mingled with reflections upon his own 
desperate condition. ‘The sudden apparition, and 
awful death, of the rich miser, were strangely 
blended with his loss of the grand arcanum; and 
the very instant of time which had so cruelly mock- 
ed his own thirst for gold, (when, as he verily be- 
lieved, the draught had been within his reach,) had 


THE ALCHYMIST. 








quenched that same thirst in the usurer’s breast for 
ever. ‘The same hour which had taken from the 
strong living man and father, his last fragment of 
wealth, had (before his eyes, and in a manner so 
closely connected with that event as to make the 
two operations seem almost identical,) left hordes 
of that same wealth masterless and unclaimed.— 
The instant of projection, for which he had watch- 
ed so anxiously and so long, had (in his very pre- 
sence and by means conspicuously appealing to 
his imagination,) been signalized by the sudden 1e- 
moval of one who had heaped up large treasures 
of the precious metal which that same instant had 
promised to his hopes. There was something in 
the coincidence which was sufficiently striking; and 
the mystical tendencies of the geldsmith’s mind Jed 
him to see even more in it than might be reasona- 
bly suggested. Strange thoughts passed, wildly and 
unmarshalled, through his visionary spirit; and 
when, at length, he sank inte a restless slumber, his 
dreams alternated between the. pale faces of his fa- 
mished children and the red gold of the murdered 
miser. 


A sleep thus haunted and troubled could not en- 
dure long, and the goldsmith was soon startled 
back into conscieusness by the voice of the increas- 
ing storm. The lamps and the furnace had alike 
burnt out, and the flashes of lightning gave mo- 
mentary glimpses of the awful thing which was 
his cumpanion in that dark and silent chamber.— 
The first movement of the geldsmith’s re-awaken- 
ed mind, was one of pity for the wretch who had 
met with so sudden and fearful a fate; but this was 
speedily exchanged for a feeling of uneasiness at his 
own singular situation. Rallying his powers for 
reflection, he felt that uneasiness by no means di- 
minished by a farther review of the strange circum- 
stances in which he was placed. The tempestuous 
state of the weather had cleared the streets, at an 
early hour; and he was the sole witness of the mi- 
ser’s death, and the sole depository of his tale. The 
netorious usurer, and his own poverty and anxious 
pursuit ef gold, rendered it by no means a safe 
thing for the alchymist that the former should be 
found murdered in his house, and with every pre- 
sumption that the murder must have taken place 
there ; since the streets had not been alarmed by 
the event, and none but the goldsmith could give 
any account of it. He saw, too, that the business 
on which he had been engaged when the wound- 
ed usurer appeared before him, by preventing his 
summoning his neighbours to his aid, would feat- 
fully strengthen the suspicions which must Inev!- 
tably be excited against him. It was incredible, 
(he felt that it was so,) upon any other presump- 
tion than that of his guilt, that he should have sul- 
fered the wounded wretch to die in his chamber, 
without calling for relief to his sufferings, aud wit 
nesses to his deposition of facts. Thoroughly 
aroused to a sense of his own danger, the goldsmith 
proceeded to strike a light; and, in an agitation 
which, for the moment, overcame the sentiment 0! 
his own disappointment, set about a rapid examina- 
tion of the body. The corpse was a loathsome 
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spectacle, The grudging spirit of the miserable 
man had reached into the grave, and cheated the 
worms of their appointed repast by making a skele- 
ton of his body during life. But the alchymist had 
far too deep an interest in other objects of his search, 
to encourage the disgust with which his unclean 
task inspired him; and, one by one, he deliberately 
proceeded to examine the thread-bare garments of 
the deceased. A bunch of massive keys was the 
only article which they yielded to his close search. 
Meney there was none; and the goldsmith felt, with 
increased alarm, that this was another link in the 
strong chain of presumptions which was about to 
fetter him. ‘The usurer’s gains of the day were, no 
doubt, known to many individuals in the city; and 
if (as he had understood the dying man to intimate, ) 
these had been already mingled with the mass of 
his treasures, where was any evidence to rebut the 
suspicion which would inevitably connect their dis- 
appearance from his person with the murder. 


In a state of now fully awakened apprehension, 
the unfortunate goldsmith threw himself en his bed; 
and collected his thoughts for a decision on the 
course which under the circumstances, it might be 
safest for him to pursue. He had much of the long 
dark night before him: but, on the morrow, to de- 
nounce the murder to the authorities was, he felt 
well assured, of necessity te give himself into their 
hands—without, as far as he could see, the possibi- 
lity of furnishing any testimony by which he could 
rescue himself from the jealousy of the law.— 
What, then, was the alternative? There was but 
one,—a very dangerous one,—certain to furnish ir- | 
resistibly corroborative evidence against him, if dis- 
covered; and that was, the concealment of the body 
and suppression of the facts. 


As, however, he continued to reflect upen this 
ilternative, his fears began gradually to subside.— 
There was not a single circumstance to connect 
the disappearance of the usurer with Ricciardo or 
his home. No one had seen the usurer enter his 
house: no cry had been heard; no blood had been 
shed; and the alchymist had been conspicuously 
at work, far into the night, with his glowing fur- 
nace and his open door. It was, as it seemed to 
him, his single chance against the gallows. His 
fearful state of uncertainty and apprehension gave 
way before its contemplation; and, as his resolve 
was finally taken, the miser’s keys, which he still 
held, were tightened in his grasp. Suddenly, the 
spasm of a mement shook his frame—the dew stood 
n his forehead,—and his breathing came hard and 
‘hick, A thought had passed into the goldsmith’s 
mind, which sent the bleod tumultuously to his 
teart. It presented itself, in the first instance, in 
the shape of a mere vague and formless suggestion; 
hut the breast of the alchymist was one well fitted 
‘or its reception and nourishment,—and slowly and 
steadily it took shape and lineament. Here were 
‘ne keys which gave access to the miser’s treasure ! 
Such was its first shadowy aspect; but the goldsmith 
“opt it steadily in view, and set his mind to work 
‘t Into a form agreeable to his own imagination.— 
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"he usurer was gone,—his death was unknown, his 
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absence would be, for some time, unsuspected—his 
gold was ownerless ; and Ricciardo held the talis- 
man which made it his. The dead man had neither 
relative nor friend, so far as was known; his wealth 
must pass into stranger-hands, and why not into 
Ricciardo’s, rather than any other! Nay, he even 
persuaded himself that he had a better right than 
others, in virtue of the attentions which he had be- 
stowed upon the wounded man, and his ministra- 
tion at the death-bed of the miser. Was he not, 
perforce, the dead man’s executor, about to render 
him the right of burial!—and did not the friendless 
usurer’s selection of his house fer that closing scene 
and those final offices, properly constitute him his 
heir? Step by step, he brought himself to look 
upon it as a natural consequence of the position in 
which he found himself, and a fitting corollary to 
his scheme for the concealment of the body, that 
he should possess himself of the wealth so strange- 
ly offered to him in his very hour of need; and, in 
the spirit of transmutation for which he had so 
much taste, he felt that he had a title to change 
into his own benefit the heavy danger with which 
he had been thus innocently threatened. 


The more the alchymist reflected on this matter, 
the more arguments did he find in favor of the view 
which he had adopted; and the lenger his mind 
dwelt upon the riches thus presented to his dispos- 
al, the better and more conclusive each of those ar- 
guments seemed to become. In the strong excite- 
ment to which his spirit was delivered, all the oc- 
cult mysticism of his nature was brought out. The 
dreams which had presented his beggared family 
and the miser’s gold, as in a common speculum, 
recurred to him, taking the character of a positive 
direction; and that singular coincidence which he 
had already remarked in the events of the night, 
now suggested itself with redoubled and irresistible 
meaning. ‘The death of the rich miser, at the very 
instant when, engaged in the eccupations of huma- 
nity, the alchymist had suffered the grand arcanum 
to escape him—at the very moment of projection— 
appeared to him an evident substitution, in which 
he must be morally blind not to recognise the di- 
rect interference of Heaven. His imagination 
strengthened marvellously upon the nourishment 
with which he supplied it; and, in the calenture of 
his brain, he brought himself at last to see, in all 
the incidents of the night—in the storm—in the 
massacre of Grimaldi itself—in the fact of his own 
shop alone having been open, in all the street—and 
in that of the ugurer transporting his wounded body 
thither to die, at the precise hour when the secret 
of his fortunes was to be solved—so many obvious 
parts of a providential scheme to crown his leng 
cabalistic labours with success. His mind was in 
far too mystical a state to recognise how little his 
alembics and crucibles had had to do with the mat- 
ter—and how surely the events which were about 
to lead him to fortune would have happened, in 
their order, without the aid of any of his alchymic 
preparations—save only the furnace, whose light 
had directed the wounded miser to his door,— 
Neither was he in a condition to perceive that, in 
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all his former experiments for the attainment of 
gold, the one ingredient in his combinations which 
had been wanting to their success, was precisely 
that on which he had stumbled by accident, on the 
present occasion,—to wit, a rich old usurer, with a 
poniard in his pectoral artery. It is, however, 
scarcely to be wondered at, that the necessity under 
which the goldsmith found himself, as the reward 
of his humanity, to conceal the old man’s death, 
lest he should pay the penalty of murder, added 
weight to the many arguments which combined to 
convince him that he was the subject of a fatality, 
which distinctly pointed him out as the usurer’s 
heir. His determination was therefore (and, finally, 
without any misgiving,) taken; and as the night 
was wearing onward, and there was much to do, no 
time was now to be lost in putting that determina- 
tion into execution. ; 

Providing himself therefore with a lantern, and 
the means of lighting it when he should arrive at 
his destination, the alchymist secured the ponderous 
keys in the folds of his cloak; and having carefully 
extinguished the light within his dwelling, and se- 
curely fastened his door, he groped his way, through 
the darkness and tempest, to the miser’s deserted 
abode. ‘The storm had burst forth with renewed 
fury, ashe left his home; and the aid which this cir- 
cumstance contributed to the silence and secrecy of 
his expedition, was in the excited state of his spirit, 
hailed as a farther teken of providential acquies- 
cence in its object. 

Arrived at the usurer’s door, he found ready en- 
trance by means of two of the larger keys which he 
had taken from the body; and stepping hastily across 
its threshold, stood within the naked walls of that 
lonely dwelling, which no stranger-step but his own 
had entered, since the day when its late occupant 
took up his abode therein. For an instant, his heart 
sank beneath the sense of so heavy a profanation; 
and his imagination conjured up the ghastly miser, 
to meet him at the entrance and dispute his passage. 
The moments were, however, too precious, and he 
was too firinly nerved in the belief of a cabalistic 
guidance, to give way to such visionary presenti- 
ment. Carefully, therefore, securing the door which 
opened from the street, he lighted his lantern, and 
proceeded to an examination of the mysterious pre- 
mises, and a search after their rumoured treasures. 

In a corner of the wall which faced this outer 
door, a second door of great strength presented it- 
self crossed by bars ef iron, and secured by many 
locks of different sizes. After some dilliculty in 
the selection of the various keys which governed 
these locks, the goldsmith succeeded in mastering 
this obstacle to his pregress; and obtained access to 
an inner-chamber, which had apparently been the 
sleeping-room of the unhappy usurer. The window 
which had once given light to this apartment was 
now builtup; and the miserable pallet which had 
witnessed the uneasy slumbers of the anxiovs 
wretch, a small table, a single chair, and two or three 
strong chests,—ostentatiously left open, and con- 
taining merely seme articles of ragged apparel,— 
formed the whole of its visible furniture. ‘There 
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was no second chair in either apartment, and they 
had evidently never been designed to receive a guest. 
But what was of more importance to the goldsmith, 
and not a little perplexing, was the entire absence 
of any visible evidences of that wealth which fame 
had accumulated in the usurer’s abode. The room 
exhibited neither coffer nor closet, which might of- 
fer itself as the guardian of the treasures which he 
sought. The goldsmith, however, was too confi- 
dent in the destiny which had led him thither, and 
had far teo mueh at stake, to be turned from his 
purpose by a difficulty which was, of course, but 
an effect of the miser’s abundant caution. Aftera 
careful examination of the floor, and of the walls 
on those three of their sides which were wholly 
naked, he proceeded te an inspection of that end 
of the apartment which was occupied by the usu- 
rer’s bed; and found that, unlike the other walls ef 
the chamber, the one in question was of wainscot, 
and handsomely worked in square panels. Draw- 
ing forward the miserable pallet, whose tattered cur- 
tain concealed a part of this wall, he sounded the 
whole of it with his knuckles; and found, as he had 
expected, and to his great satisfaction, that a por- 
tien of it which covered three panels in breadth 
and four in height, returned a hollow sound to his 
blows. Here then was the miser’s treasury!—and 
how to obtain access to it was now the only secret 
betwixt him and wealth. The panels presented 
neither seam nor perforation, and were alike to the 
eye; save that, on a more careful inspection, one of 
the centre squares appeared to the goldsmith to re- 
cede from its projecting frame-work rather farther 
than the others. ‘T’o this square, therefore, he di- 
rected his attention, though without success in his 
attempts to make it slide in any direction; but, 
pressing its frame on all sides, he felt the upper 
wood suddenly yield to his touch, and the panel fell 
down behind that which was immediately below it 
with a sound which made his heart leap,—reveal- 
ing the mystery of the usurer’s concealment, and 
opening up the penetralia in which he had placed 
his god. The alchymist now perceived that the 
wall on this side had been built forward into the 
chamber to the depth of two feet beyond its origin- 
al boundary,—leaving a space in the centre, into 
which was fitted an iron safe of considerable height; 
and the whole was then covered with panelled 
wainscoting, the falling square of which answered 
to the iron door of the concealed coffer, and was 
covered by the curtain which fell at the head of the 
miser’s bed. The coffer itself was fastened by many 
locks,—which, however, were readily opened by 
the remaining keys in the goldsmith’s hand; and 
the wealth of the usurer stood at length displayed, 
by the light of the lantern which Ricciardo cau- 
tiously introduced into its mysterious shrine. 


If the alchymist was an enthusiastic man, he 
proved himself to be, on the present occasion, un- 
der circumstances of strong temptation, also a very 
prudent one. The riches of the usurer presented 
themselves under various dazzling forms, which it 
must have cost an alchymist considerable efforts of 





self-denial to resist. There were golden rings and 
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bracelets, diamonds and other precious stones; and, 
amongst a quantity of loose coins of different de- 
scriptions, four sealed bags, each of which had 
been marked by the usurer as containing five thou- 
sand golden crowns. It was, of course, the gold- 
smith’s policy (since he was calm enough, in the | 
midst of his mysticism, to be politic at all,) that 
no reason should be found for suspecting theft, 
when tke premises of the missing man should, at 
length, be ransacked by the authorities. To re- 
move the whole of this property,—and, in fact, not 
to leave a large portion of it untouched,—was at 
once to announce a robbery. The jewels were of 
less ready and safe conversion to the alchymist’s 
purposes than the gold, and courageously therefore, 
rejecting treasures, a tithe of which were well worth 
all his chances of the grand arcanum, he resolved | 
to content himself with remeving the sealed bags, | 
trusting implicitly to the usurer’s statement for the 
fidelity of their count. Then, locking the richly- 
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furnished cofler, closing the panel, and replacing | 
the bed, he returned with his booty to the outer | 
apartment; and, having carefully restored the bars | 
and Jocks of the massive inner-dioor, and extin- | 
guished his lantern, he quitted the mansion of the | 
miser, and made fast its outer entrance, and gained | 
his home unseen and without interruption. 


The night was now far advanced; and, carefully 
securing his doors, he set about the performance of 
his remaining task. Lifting the body of the usurer 
from the couch on which it lay, he descended to his 
cellar; aud having removed the bricks whish floor- 
ed it, for asufficient space, proceeded to dig a grave, 
as deep as the time yet at his disposal permitted.— 
Then, having restored the keys to the pocket of the 
dead man, and deposited him in the ground, in his 
garments as he died, he replaced the earth and 
bricks, carefully obliterating the traces ef recent dis- 
turbance ; and stealing up to his chamber in the 
gray dawn of the morning, flung himself on his 
bed, satisfied with his own solution of the great se- 
cret,—and, worn out with fatigue and emotion, slept 
the long and dreamless sleep of the utteriy exhaust- 
ed. 

The day was far advanced when the alchymist 
awoke, refreshed and invigorated, and applied his 
renewed powers to the consideration and arrange- 
ment of the farther conduct which he had yet to 
pursue. Great caution was, of course, necessary, 
in the production of his suddenly acquired wealth; 
and, for the present, he determined to make no 
change in his apparent circumstances or pursuits. 
The prolonged absence of Grimaldi began, after 
some days, to excitespeculation, and finally alarm ; 
and his gates were, at length, forced by the order, 
and in tue presence, of the magistrates. As neither 
the usurer nor his treasures were found, the city 
seal was put upon his doors, to await his return ; 
and when a period of some weeks had destroyed 
that expectation, it was considered necessary to 
make a more strict perquisition into the affair, and 
more minute examination of his late dwelling. The 
result was, that his hoards were discovered, to all 





appearance untouehed, and taker possession of by 
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the authorities ; and his strange disappearance af- 
ter being the subject of marvel and conjecture, 
throughout the city, for some weeks longer, began 
at length to lose its interest, with its novelty. and, 
finally was forgotten, in matters of higher or more 
immediate attraction. 


It was not until the minds of his neighbours had 
ceased to be occupied with this affair, that the gold- 
smith began to utter vague hints, which soon be- 
came rumours, of his discoveries in alchymy. By 
degrees he ventured even to speak of golden bars 
which were the product of his mystic labours; and 
though his wild assertions were laughed at by the 
many, who knew how often the enthusiastic alchy- 
mist had been the dupe of his imagination, yet 
they were sufficiently in harmony with the spirit 
of the age to make believers of some, and attract 
the curiosity of more. By degrees the tone of the 
goldsmith became more bold and decided; and at 
length, he openly announced his intended depar- 
ture for France, to exhibit his ingots to the princes 
who, in that country, were speculators for the phi- 
losopher’s stone, and to change them for gold of 
the currency. For the purpose of reconciling the 
necessary cost of such voyage with the supposed 
state of his finances, he contrived to borrow a hun- 
dred florins for his expedition, on the strength of 
his grand secret, from one of the numerous waiters 
upon fortune who, in those days, were willing to 
risk something for the chance of a share in the pro- 
fits of the patents for making gold. Of this sum, 
he confided one half to his wife, for the mainte- 
nance of herself and his children, during his ab- 
sence,—and with the remainder he prepared to de- 
part on his promising journey. 

It has been already said that Ricciardo had wed- 
ded in early life, the object of a passionate attach- 
ment; and neither the years which had passed over 
them since their bridal day, nor the anxieties and 
struggles by which those years had been marked, 
had brought any change to that fond attachment, 
or any chill to the deep devotion with which it was 
repaid. For the sake of the beloved of his 
youth, and of the children whom she had borne to 
him, it was that the alchymist’s search after gold, 
which had once been only a taste, had become an 
engrossing passion. For them, chiefly, it was that 
he coveted that splendour, with the dreams of which 
his visionary spirit had fed him so long and so dan- 
gerously. ‘Io Beatrice, her husband had been the 
subject of many a care and many a fear,—on which 
her love had, nevertheless, but grown, and strength- 
ened more ard more, as on its most appropriate 
food. The exaltation of his nature, the long ard 
lonely vigils to which it led, and the sacrifice of his 
time, and what little property he possessed, to his 
fantastic pursuits, had been sources of deep anxiety 
to his less sanguine wife; and she had, more than 
once, trembled for the probable effects of what she 
feared were his delusion, upon his highly excitable 
brain. If he had, at one time, succeeded in inspir- 
ing her with a portion of those hopes which nou- 
rished his #wn imagination, they had long since 
yielded, in her heart, before the repeated disappoint- 
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ments and the gloomy aspect of their yearly dark- | character and temper of the man were calculated to 
ening fortunes. On the present occasion, the reso-| ensure him the esteem of those with whom these 
lution of the alehymist—which was to take him, | circumstances brought him into association ; and 
for the first time, (under the influence, as she be-| the once poor goldsmith of Pisa, lived among his 
lieved, of a heated and deceived imagination,) far | fellow-citizens. exciting no jealousy by his amended 
from her fond superintendence, and deliver him into lot,—winning the love of many, and yearly rising 
the hands of strangers,—was, to her, a subject of | in the estimation of all. 
deep distress. Every argument was used to which) But, if the fortunes of the alchymist had come 
his undoubted attection for her might give force, to | oy¢ brilliant and golden from the labours of his 
win him from his purpose ; and tears and fond re- | youth, his disposition had,in some respects, under- 
proaches (those weapons which woman, when she | gone « transmutation. which was not into the more 
is beloved, wields, with such unfailing effect,) were | precious qualities; and his ardent and passionate 
resorted to, when ali others had proved unavailing. | nature was now to be exposed to the peril of ful- 
The kind nature of the goldsmith was easily moved, | f}jed desires. That sickness of the heart which 
at any time, by the aspect of distress,—and against | 


oy, Se. & | ariseth from hope deferred had been too suddenly 
the tears of his wife it had no chance of a prolong- | removed; and, like the physical convalescent, when 


ed resistance. Unable, therefore, to reawaken her| first he leaves the chamber of lingering sickness, it 
faith in the success of his aichymic projects, and) seemed to him that he could not drink too large 
mastered by her grief, he persuaded himself at) q-aughts of the bright sunshine and perfumed air 
length, to the only other course which was capable | into which he had issued. ‘The more animal parts 
of reconciling her fears with the prosecution of his) o¢ his nature, which had been kept down by his 


scheme. Leading her into his cellar, and standing | deep poverty and transcendental pursuits, awoke, at 
on the usurer’s grave, he confided to her the secret | the many voices which called upon them, amidst 


of his wealth, and succeeded in removing her skep- 
ticism as to the reality ané value of his gold. 


Whatever womanly fears it was natural that 
Beatrice should experience, at the doubtful circum- 
stances in which her husband had been innocently 
placed,—she was, however, perfectly satisfied with 
the uses that had been extracted from them, and 
greatly disposed to adopt the alchymist’s opinion of 
the special intentions of Providence in his favour, 
with a view to which the assassination ef the usurer, 
amongst other things, had, as he argued, been per- 
mitted. It was necessary, however, that she should 
continue to play the part of a reluctant and afflict- 
ed wife; and accordingly, the goldsmith left his 
home amid her tears and remonstrances, laughed at 
by half the city, and quietly laughing in his turn, 
and in his sleeve, at the whole. 

On his arrival at Marseilles, the alchymist im- 
mediately proceeded to convert his gold into letters 
of exchange, upon substantial bankers at Pisa; and, 
after the lapse of what he deemed a sufficient time, 
he wrote to his wife, informing her that he had sold 
his ingots, and was about to return home with the 
produce. This letter was triumphantly shown, by 
Beatrice, to her relatives, her friends, her neigh- 
bours;--to every body, in short, who chose to look 
at it,—and created no little amazement. The in- 
gots, it was therein stated, had been pronounced to 
be of the purest metal; and the news of the grand 
arcanum having been realized spread through the 
city, with wonderful celerity. ‘The lovers of the 

marvellous, the followers of science, and the greedy 
after gold, were alike interested in the intelligence. 
All the crucibles in the city were once more brought 
into action,—all the illuminati set in motion; and 
when the great alchymist returned to Pisa, and 
made his extensive deposites with the bankers of 
that gaping town, he, who had left with the reputa- 
tion of a fool, came back with that of a sage, and 
was received with all the honours due at once, to 





sublimated science and substantial wealth. The 


the new scenes in which he was placed ; and his 
passions nourished into force by the strong stimu- 
lants on which he had fed them so long, were now 
directed into paths more dangerous, and less pure, 
than those in which they had formerly walked.— 
The rich and luxurious of those days, in Pisa, ap- 
pear to have lived pretty much after the same fa- 
shion, and cultivated pretty nearly the same vices, 
as the parallel classes of London and Paris, do in 
our own; and the alchymist, suddenly released 
from the painful restraints which had made his 
youth ene of suffering privation, and admitted with- 
in the sanctuaries of those privileged vices, respond- 
ed too readily to the novel temptations by which he 
was surrounded. Not that the goldsmith’s heart 
(which, having little occupation in scenes like these, 
went to sleep, for a period,) was reached by the 
pollutions of the world. But his head,—which 
had, at all times asserted its ascendency, and carried 
him withersoever it would, now ran away with hin, 
amidst the unaccustomed tumult of the new path: 
on which it feund itself, and delivered him over to 
the dissipations which there assailed him. The 
wife of his youth, who with her children, had, in 
the day of his adversity, been the sole objects of his 
hopes and wishes, now found that their empire (if 
not over his heart, at least over his imagination,) 
was divided by another claim; and Beatrice began 
almost to regret the anxious days of their young 
loves, and the wild, and as yet unrealized dreams 
of alchymy. 

Amongst the many who partook of the bounty 
which flowed freely from the goldsmith’s alter- 
ed fortunes, was an orphan girl, who was dix 
tantly related to his wife, and whom, at her request, 
he had introduced into his establishment. Unhap- 


pily for Ricciardo, Irene was surpassingly beauti- 
ful,—and more unhappily still, she was very con- 
scious of that fact, and very much of a coquette.— 
Long ere the goldsmith was aware of his danger, 
he had already drunk large draughts of love, from 
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‘ . . 
rose up, with a sweetness which made the memory 


the eyes of the orphan girl; and long ere his wife 
was startled from her fond security in his faith, he 
had, in the intoxication thereby produced, revealed 
his passion to its object, and won her to its return. 
In the delirium of his feelings, the goldsmith was 
far too little master of himself for their long con- 
cealment; and when, at length, the withering truth 


burst upon Beatrice, it was received by her as the | 


lightning might, which should have: scorched her 
without destroying. Long years of evi} had Bea- 
trice born,—and all evil she was prepared to bear, 
for the husband of her heart, save ¢/zs evil alone. 
The love of that husband was a treasure with 
which she had once consoled herself for the absence 
of every other; and she was not now, disposed to 
harter it against the murdered usurer’s gold, or all 
that it could buy. Her apparently calm and gentle 
spirit had in it a spark of that fire, which had, 
probably, been communicated to it fron: the alchy- 
wnist’s own; and the blow which was now struck 
against her heart, revealed it at once. In its first 
eruption, Irene was driven from her protector’s 
home, with passionate reproaches; and Ricciardo 
compelled, for a moment, to shrink befere the in- 
dignant appeals of his outraged wife. 


But the alchymist was too completely under the 
mastery of his passion to yield final obedience to 
the impassioned pleadings of her whose lightest 
wish had anciently been his strong law; and his 
better nature was so far darkened by the madness 
which possessed him, as to suffer him to answer 
her agonised remonstrances by the bold avowal of 
his unworthy flame. Like the maniac which a 
yuilty passion had made him, he trampled, in very 
wantonness, on the heart which he had guarded so 
fondly and solong; and, reckless, alike of the wrong 
which he did, and the anguish which he inflicted ; 
deaf, to all suggestions save those of the fever which 
enthralled him,—ultimately quitted his home, with 
the declared purpose of procuring another for Irene, 
—and sharing it with her. 

The struggle was a fearful one to which the spirit 
of Beatrice was delivered, when she was left alone; 
and it was long ere her anguish toek that gentler 
tone which yielded the relief of tears. In that 
softened mood, the memory of their early loves 


of their early poverty sweet. Again and again, did 
she curse the gold which had won them from the 
calm security of their humble and almost desperate 
lot; and freely would she have paid it all away, to 
to be again the anxious and lonely thing she was, in | 
those days,—if thereby she might buy back the love 
which had made even that loneliness and that anx- 
‘ety most dear. Amid the alternating paroxysm of 
her fiercer feelings, she was still haunted by this 
one thought; till, in the wildness of her mood, and 
with something like her ancient tendency to caba- 
listic belief, she came to look upon that gold, as, in 
itself, the actual spell by which her husband was 
held—and _ to fancy that to dispossess him of his 
wealth would be to disenchant him. Her heart 
clung, eagerly and dangerously, to this imagina- 
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to correct; and, mad with the thought of her wrongs 
—and groping, amid the darkness of her mind, af- 
ter a visionary and fantastic redress—she went 
wildly forth from her deserted home, and, in her 
jealous frenzy, denounced her guilty lord to the au- 
thorities of Pisa, as having built his fortunes on the 
robbery of the usurer’s gold. 

Great was the sensation excited by such an accu- 
sation, against such a man, and coming from such 
a quarter. No time, however was lost, in verifying 
the facts. The story which had been told by Ric- 
ciardo, about tke usurer’s grave, was taken down 
from the lips of his distracted wife: the cellar of his 
ancient abode was dug up, and the body found: and 
the goldsmith was dragged from the arms ef Trene, 
to exchange the visions of a guilty passion for such 
dreams as might visit his solitude, in the dungeons 
of Pisa. 

When Beatrice returned to the hoine which she 
had made for ever desolate, she found it in posses- 
sion of the officers of justice ; and, in reply to her 
incoherent questionings, she learnt, from their 
rough lips, that her husband was the occupant of a 
prison. Her frenzy gave instant way, before the 
pang which shot through her spirit; and, with the 
clearness of despair, she saw, at once, the fearful 
significance of that which she had done. Mad no 
longer—but lzke one mad—she rushed from the 
house, and retraced her steps to the magistrates.— 
But it was too late. No tears, nor prayers could 
avail, now, to cancel that which had been done.— 
The words were gene forth which could never be 
recalled. Vain was her passionate retraction of all 
to which she had deposed;-—vain was her protesta- 
tions of insanity, at the moment,—her admissions 
of jealousy and revenge,—and her wild assertions, 
that she had but sought, by a fictitious tale, to take 
from her husband the wealth which ministered to 
his estrangement, and win him back a beggar, te 
her arms. The story told by her had furnished 
the key to many things which formerly seemed 
strange. The sudden disappearance of the miser, 
and the sudden enrichment of the goldsmith, were 
alike explained. It was remembered, too, that 
some surprise had been felt, when the miser’s trea- 
sures were discovered, at the small quantity of _ 
coin which they included—and some curiosity ex- 
cited, in consequence, as to the manner in which 
the rapid and constant conversion of his wealth 
into jewels could have been effected. The body, 





too, had been found and identified; and no doubt 
whatever existed that Ricciardo was, at once, a 
robber and a murderer! The question of the mi- 
ser’s disappearance cleared up, by the verification 
of his death—and the absence of all other claim- 
ants—authorized the disposal of his treasures to 
the purposes of the state ; and the trial of the gold- 
smith was, for all these reasons, hastened forward, 
amidst the mingled horror and regrets of the entire 
city. 

Alone in his dungeon—and in the contemplation 
of that fate which he knew that nothing could 
avert—the spirit of the goldsmith righted itselfi— 





tion, which her unsettled reason was not competent 





Rebuked by the place and circumstances, his pas- 
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sions abdicated, and his purer nature regained the 
ascendant. His heart awoke from the deep slum- 
ber into which it had been cast, by the narcotic of 
lawless love; and his mind, at the same time, 
shook off the delusions by which it had been so 
long held in thrall, and came clear out of the mists 
and shadows which had darkened it, through the 
greater number of his days. He saw distinctly 
through the mysticism which he had nourished, till 
it had made him its victim; and knew, at last, that 
he was, unquestionably, before men—and before 
that God whom he had claimed for an accomplice 
—a robber! He saw, too, that the very vices 
which his ill-gotten wealth had fostered, had led 
directly te the exposure of the evil source from 
whence that wealth had been derived,—that the 
mystery of his fate was explained, and its moral 
complete. To that part of the charges against him 
which fixed him with the stain of robbery, he an- 
swered by a calm and mournful avowal; but re- 
solutely persisted in flinging from him the accusa- 





tion of murder. It was in vain, however, that he! 
detailed the circumstances of that eventful night | 
when the usurer came, wounded, to his door; and 
in vain he, too surely, felt that it must necessarily | 
be. The facts were'too strong against him. Still, | 
he bore the torture with a resolution that faltered 
not, in this respect: till, wearied out by his firm- 
ness, pitying his pangs, and having evidence | 
enough of his guilt to justify bis capital condem- 
nation, his judges sentenced him to die—and he 
was left, at length, alone, to prepare for his final 
scene, 


And now, at this last hour, when the strange 
wild riddle of his life was solved, and there remain- 
ed for him but to die, stole back to his heart—as 
they almost always do, at such a time—the sweet 
and wholesome memories of his youth; and with 
them came the image of his first and pure and 
happy love. With the passing away of the false 
and feverish passion which had misled him, all 
angry feelings had, likewise, passed away. It was 
too true that the wife ef his bosom (and now, 
again, of his undivided affection) was she who 
had conducted hirn to the scaffold; but it was in a 
moment of madness caught from Aim—and for the 
love of him. She was, in truth,—as she had ever 
been, from her childhood upwards, dragged on- 
ward and involved by his own dark destiny,—as 
much its victim as himself; and his spirit yearned 
to clasp her again, before its final divorce. It was 
a boon readily granted. ‘The requisitions of jus- 
tice were about to be sternly satisfied; and the 
magistrates felt that they might be merciful. ‘That 
last night Ricciardo and Beatrice passed together ; 
and, clasped in each other’s arms, went back again 
over ail their little history of the heart. Like all 
their strange life, there was something strange in 
that final scene of it which they were to enact to- 
gether. The canvass of their long and fitful story 
seemed, as it were, spread out, anew, before their 
mental vision. No cloud, either of grief or guilt, 
remained in the clear breast of the mortally eman- 





cipated goldsmith ; and Beatrice, in the restora- 
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tion, at this final hour, of her husband’s love, and 
the renewal of that fend confidence which had 
made the charm of her exis'ence, fancied, for 
awhile, that happiness had come back, and forgot 
the heavy price which remained to be paid. They 
spoke nething of the present—as a matter in which 
they had no farther concern; but went wandering, 
wandering back over the long past. It was as if 
the history of their lives were already closed, and 
they were reviewing it. The moon looked in upon 
them, like an old friend, threugh the prison-bars, 
as they talked of their early loves—of the fields in 
which they had wandered, long ago—and the 
starry nights which had heard their young vows,— 
And when the morning dawned, and the alchy- 
mist (an alchymist no more,)—after one long, long 
glance, and one lingering kiss, so softly given that 
it might not awake her,—went silently and calmly 
forth to his eternal rest,—he left the companion of 
all his days under the shelter (from that dreadful 
moment) of a deep and peaceful sleep! 





The Chronicles of Pisa give hints of a fearful 
catastrophe, with which we feel most reluctant to 
darken the close of our tale. Awakened from her 
slumber, and driven into irremediable madness by 
the awful significanee of the solitude in which she 
found herself, the wretched wife is said, by them, 
to have made her way through the streets of the 
city, with her children in her arms, and amid the 
execrations of the crowd, (which, however, she 
understood not,) right to the scaffold. ‘There, hav- 
ing ascended, on the pretext of embracing the body 
of her husband, and hung the little arms of her 
children about their dead father’s neck, amid the 
passionate sobs to which the anger of the multi- 
tude had given place, at the spectacle, she suddenly 
struck a poniard to the breast of each; and, ere the 
officers who stood at the foot of the scaffold could 
interfere, had succeeded in guiding the bloody wea- 
pon to her own heart. 








INFLUENCE OF AFFECTION.—There is a good 
deal of canting about inveluntary affection in 
the world, and all that; but a young lady should 
never Jet such foolish notions, gathered from 
books of romance, enter her head. She should 
allow the pride of conscious strength of mind te 
keep her above every foolish, vain and nonsen- 
sical preferences towards this precious fop, and 
that idle attendant on a lady’s will. She should 
lay it up in her beart as an immutable principle, 
no love can last if mot based upon a right an 
calm estimation of good qualities ; or at least, 
that if the object upon which it is lxvished be 
not one whose heart and whose head are bot 
right, misery will surely be her portion. A sud- 
den preference for a stranger is a very doubt- 
ful kind of preference, and the lady who allows 
herself to be betrayed into such silly kind of af- 
fection, without knowing a wérd of the mans 
character or his position, is guilty of an indiscre- 
tion which not only reflects unfavorably upoB 
her good sense, but argues badly for the nature 
and ground work of that affection. 
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* Yes, yes,” replied he— 

But still he did not turn from bending over his 
furnace. 

* So ill, so very ill, Doctor, that I fear—”’ “Go 
to the devil with your croaking! Doyou not see, 
good woman, that [ am busy.” 

*“ Busy!” replied the old woman, without 
showing the least emotion at being thus apostro- 
phized! “* How dol knew whatat? Trying to 
discover the great secret perhaps, and while 
you are thus tempting the devil, the poor dear 
lady is dying.” 

“Tum secunda elapsa hora, et aqua incan- 
descente, eamdem iterum injicies pulverem.”’ 

The doctor threw two handsful of white pow- 
der in the vase, and went on reading some parch- 
ments which showed the mark of time. 

The old woman drew a long and deep sigh. 
The doctor was a young man, twenty-eight years 
of age, perhaps, but it was difficult to guess at it 
from bis pale and emaciated countenance. You 
could only see that hard study, or perhaps grief, | 
any thing but years, had imprinted en his fore- | 
head a deep, solitary, and premature furrow;; , 
and to look at his hollow cheeks, sallow com- | 
plexion, and long and tangled hair, one could | 


not but feel regret that the bloom of health did | 
not animate his regular and beautiful features, | 
and that his tall and perfect form was spoilt by | 
any indolent and graceless manner. 

He was bending over the vase; sometimes | 
rekindling, with his breath, the dying coals, or | 
else interrupting his reading to throw powders | 
and herbs into the water that boiled before him. } 

“The great secret--old goose--better, much | 
better than that. A right of life and death! a | 
magical formidable secret.” 


| 
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smile, but the old man did not perceive it—his 
eyes were filled with tears. 

“You must not give up entirely, Monsieur le 
Compte; nature and science bave so mapy re- 
sources.” These consoling words were uttered 
in a sneering manner, and the Count continued 
jto weep. Eudor shrugged his shoulders as if 
‘the husband’s grief struck him as absurd or 
ridiculous. Without adding a word, he drew 
aside a covering of thick tapestry, and entered 
a large and sombre apartment. ‘The Count fol- 
lowed him. 

It was the patient’s room. Inthe back ground, 
surrounded by curtains, stood the bed. The 
Doctor approached and motioned to the Count 
| to open the window. 
| The beautiful face of a female then became 
\visible. Suffering had scarcely altered her deli- 
| cate and perfect features. Her sweet face was, 
, indeed, pale; and beneath her long black eye- 
| lashes was a small blue circle—but who would 
/hot have preferred her appearance, ill as she 
| was, to the most blooming beauty ? 
| Eudor gazed fixedly at her. The Count threw 
himself on the fcot of the bed, and fixed his eyes 
on the Doctor, who, wrapped up in his own 
meditations, thought neither of encouraging or 
discouraging him. After a few moments of 
silence, Eudor gently lifted the coverlid, and 
took the arm of the patient to feel her pulse. 

A slight shudder indicated that the Countess 
was on the point of waking; the Doctor looked 
anxiously around. 

*“ The crisis that will take place when she 
awakes will be decisive: the least emotion may 
prove fatal. You must retire, sir.” 

“1 will hide behind this curtain,’ said the 
Count, * I do so long to see her open her eyes.” 

** Really,” said Eudor, with a disdainful and 
angry smile: ** Well, Couit, enjoy that pleasure, 





And suddenly he exclaimed, as he finished the | and isk your wife’s life, for such a miserable 


last leaf of his book : 

‘* That is it—admirably, admirably done.” 

* Now, old mother, I am at your service,” ad- 
ded he, as if the old woman was still there—but 
she had been gone for some time. 

The doctor poured into a small bottle his 
chemical preparation, a blue liquid which pro- 
duced a sweet perfume; he threw his dark 
mantle over his disordered clothes, and left his 
laboratory, holding in bis hand his precious vial, 
carefully wrapped in the folds of his mantle, to 
hide it from the curiosity of others, or to pre- 
‘erve it from the accidents of a long and rapid 
walk through the streets of Paris. 


It is twenty minutes fast walking from the 
Quai de l'Horloge to the Rue des Tournelles ; 
in twenty minutes (he Doctor bad reached his 
destination. He stopped before a large and 
handsome hotel; the walls that surrounded the 
court-yard were high and thick, the door solid 
and bordered with iron—a precaution not to be 
forgotten in those troublesome days—for all 
this took place in the month of December, 1584, 
during the reign of King Henry the third. 

He knocked, and from behind a barred win- 
dow a servant recognised and admitted him. 

* Alas ! Sir Eudor,” said a man of about sixty 
years of age, “ 1 have but very little hope.” 

The Doctor hardly restrained an _ isonical 
19* 


| Satisfaction.” 
__.“ But if | remain coucealed,” returned the 
| Count, timidly. 

** But if you should move it; if you should not 
be master of yourself: But what is it tome?— 
remain, Count, if you choose ; but I answer for 
nothing.” 

This dialogue, animated as it was, took place 
in a low voice. The Count, after a minute’s 
hesitation, gave up, and retired slowly; the 
Doctor promised to call him as soon as possible, 
and carefully shut the door after him. 

A flash of joy brightened the features of the 
young man when he found himself alone in the 
room, and his countenance, animated by strong 
emotion, appeared singularly beautiiul. He ne 
longer stopped to gaze; but, kneeling by the 
bedside, be covered with ardent kisses the hand 
of the young woman—he fondly passed his fin- 
gers through the light and dishevelled curls that 
hung around her face; and even dared to press 
her burning and parched lips. 

“Ou!” exclaimed he as he gazed at her, 
‘how much courage is necessary? But | will 
have it: and in a few hours five years of an- 
vuish and labour will be rewarded.” 

These last words awoke the Countess. 

The Doctor did not change his posture; he 
remained on his knees, and still held the pa- 
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tient’s hand.—She turned her beautiful eyes to- 
wards him; and started with mingled surprise, 
fear, and joy. 

There was a moment ofsilence. Neither one 
or the other spoke. Perhaps they were afraid 
that a word might end their happiness, which 
seemed more like a dream than a reality. 

** Emma,” said Eudor, “ we are alone, alone 
for one hour. This is the first time since | 
have attended you; it is the first time in five 
years.” 

The emotion of the Countess prevented her 
answering except by tears. 

‘I will not tell you, continued Eudor, all the 
difficulty it has occasioned me to get-into your 
dwelling: still my title of doctor is not a dis- 
guise. I was a student, you remember, when I 
saw you for the first time. What a recollec- 
tion!’ 

The Countess pressed the hand that held her’s, 
and raised her eves to heaven. 

* Since then, Emma—but I have witnessed 
your struggles, your tears, your resistance, and 
1 will reproach you with but one thing ; and that 
is, to have thought I had forgotten you, because 
I no longer sought your presence.” 

* And why,” continued Eudor, vehemently, 
“ why should I have sought you; it was both too 
soon and too late. Besides, | needed solituce 
and meditation to conquer a deep seate: sor- 
row, and to perfect a great plan—a difficult, 
bold, and decisiveenterprise. This task, which 
I have so long laboured at, will at last be ac- 
complished; you must decide for me.” 

* Emma,” added he, solemnly, ** if the day be- 
fore your fatal marriage, | had asked you to be 
mine, to follow me, you would have consented ; 
for | am not ignorant of the influence I had over 
you, devoted as you were to me, your first love ; 
but [ would not, for it would not have been act- 
ing fairly towards you. But now, when for five 
years you have enjoyed rank, fortune, honours, 
you know what they are worth. You also know 
the happiness I can offer you—poor and ob- 
scure as 1 am; and it will no longer be deceiv 
ing you to say ‘Emma, will you change—will 
you follow me?’ ” 

“« Eudor,” replied the Countess, with a falter- 
ing voice, (for the young man had stopped, arid 
his look seemed to demand a reply.) “* perhaps 
you are right in thinking, that in past days your 
power over me would have conquered my feeble 
reason: then I might have been yours without 
crime; but now—”’ 

* That is true,” replied Eudor, abruptly, “Ah, 
it is clear enough we were net made for one 
another; we have not the same way of loving. 
Miserable fool, that | am, I was sacrificing to 
you honour and conscience! But what can I 

do! I have one of those weak minds, over which 
love reigns like a tyrant: acrime would be of 
no consequence in my eyes, if it would make 
you mine. Do you hear me? a crime—if it 
would but free you.” 

An exclamation of horror burst from the ter- 
rified Countess. 

* You need not be frightened,” returned Eu- 
dor, hastily, ‘* you do not understand me.” 

After a minute of silence, the Countess said 
in a sweet and melancholy tone of voice—** Eu- 




















































dor, why do you thus torment a poor suffering 
woman ? Is this a time totalk thus tome? Pro. 
bably you know even better than myself, that it 
would be no longer in my power to accept of 
the guilty happiness you offer me. I feel so 
weak: Soon, very soon, I trust, all will be over 
—fears and sorrows, and this broken heart will 
at length be at rest.” 

‘* Why these sad thoughts ?”’ 

‘“Sad? oh, no! they are happy ones. How 
eften have | prayed to God to take me from this 
earth, where all happiness is lost tome. God 
has heard me.” 

‘** Then,” said Eudor, with much emotion, 
* you would like to——”’ 

** Die,” replied the countess calmly. 

“If I were to tell you that there was no more 
hope; that your disease was a fatal one——”’ 

Eudor’s countenance was lighted up, as he 
spoke, with an almost infernal expression of joy: 
he gazed for an instant on this beautiful young 
woman, who seemed to be almost dying, and 
then, as if the words that followed were difficult 
to pronounce, he continued in a hesitating and 
gl omy tone of voice: 

‘** Well, then, since you are prepared, I will 
tell you the truth. When I just now spoke of a 
future, of joy and love, I wished to deceive you, 
and to give you a hope that | myself bave lost 
.’ He stopped; it seemed impossible for 
him to articulate another word, she fixed on 
him sucha look of love and melancholy; and, 
in her beautiful black eyes, there was such an 
expression of tenderness and regret at leaving 
this world, that the young man seemed deeply 
moved. 

** Ah!” exclaimed he, “ you are not as much 
weaned from this life as you said you were!’ 
A smile played on the pale lips of the sufferer. 

* Yes,” said she, “I own it, I felt, I do not 
know why, my heart sinks; but my oourage is 
returning. [am ready now,” added she, taking 
Eudor’s hand and putting it on her heart; ‘‘now 
repeat those words, and you will feel it beat 
neither faster nor slower.” 

** Well, then,” said Eudor, disengaging his 
hand ; “let the will of heaven be done!” He 
retreated a few steps, and concealing himself 
behind the curtains, he drew from his bosom the 
vial he had placed there on entering; and this 
vial, which was as nothing in his hand, seemed 
of an almost overpowering weight! An instant 
more, and he calmly presented to Emma a cup 
filled to the very brim. 

** What for!’ said she; “ will it prolong my 
life?” 

‘* No,” replied Eudor. 

* Well, then—why must I take another bitter 
potion?” 

* This one is not bitter, Einma; and if it can- 
not conquer your fever, it will, at least, save 
you from all sufferings in your last moments.” 
‘The Countess put the cup to her lips, and, while 
she slowly drank it, Eudor continued :—* You 
will sleep as if, after a ball, quietly rocked, with 
the sounds of sweet music, your flowers and 
your dress were before your eyes.”’ 

“ Yes,” replied the Countess, returning to him 
the empty cup, “yes, all my happy recollec- 
tions will assist me ai this moment, since you 
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are there, you with whom all the joys and plea- 
sure of my past life are connected.” 

One hour had passed, and ever sincé she had | 
taken Eudor’s prescription, the Countess had 
been in a most hopeless state of weakness. She 
asked for the consolations of religion. 

Priests and Levites soon arrived, carrying the | 
sacred Host. It was asad sight, a room full of 
kneeling persons, repeating in a low voice the 
prayers for the dying, which only sobs of anguish 
oceasionally interrupted ; here ard there yellow 
lights throwing their flickering rays over the | 
kneeling crowd; and bending over the sed an 
aged priest, ministering to a youthful female as 
she drew her last breath. 

Soon the crowd dispersed, and again Eudor 
was left alone with Emma, but this time the 
interview was not long. Her last look, her last 
prayer, her last sigh, were for the only one she 
had ever loved, and death seized his prey. 

Did Eudor display grief at her mournful end ? 
—He gazed at her calmly and indifferently ; but 
now and then, as if to quiet some importune 
thought, he repeated — 

“ She wished to die. The worst can only be 
that her wish has been granted.’ He called 
the Count and led him to the bed—* you are the 
person to close her eyes.” 

The despair of the old man was heart-rending. 
—Ile fell senseless by the body of his wife. 

Poor fool! what dues he regret? a woman! 
Are there not more left to replace her, than he 
has hours to live? 

When the Count was come from the cham- 
her, Eudor returned to the bedside. He seemed 
to feel an exquisite pleasure in watching the 
dody. The closed ey2s, the stiffened limbs, the 
features once so beautiful, now pale and sunk- 
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** That is right,” replied he, “ for the same oc- 
casion, same dress.” 

‘The coffin was there, but the Countess was 
still on her bed. The old aunt approached, 
scissors in hand. One would have thought her 
the representative of Fate severing the thread of 
life. A golden tress was already between the 
instrument—Eudor rushed forward and arrest- 
ed her arm. 

‘** What are you doing ?” 

* Why Prati I not, | want it for relics.” 

** Are youmad? Do you wish to join her? 
This hair, still wet with the death sweat, bears 
the seeds of death. Leave it alone, or rather, 
think of burning the bed, the garments, all that 
she touched.—Relics indeed! remember her 
words and her deeds.” 

He then raised the body and placed it in the 
coffin ; four men lifted it on their shoulders, and 
the funeral procession moved. 

At church the service fur the dead was per- 
formed, a long and sad service composed of cold 
and grave words, and of solemn and melancholy 
chants. A priest then gave a sponge dipped in 
holy water to each of the mourners ; the assis- 
tants one by one sprinkled the coffin, and at last, 
wet with this sacred dew, it was taken to the 
churchyard. The grave was ready, the coffin 
was let down, the earth with a hollow and quick 
sound fell over it, the grave was filled up, the 
earth raked over it, and the sad and silent crowd 
retired with death for a while in their thoughts. 

Three hours had elapsed since the last cere- 
monies had been performed, and the church 
presented a striking and imposing scene, calcu- 
lated to impress on weak aud wavering minds, 
the terrors of religion. ‘The rays of the moon 


striking on the painted window panes, threw 


en, those remains of beauty which death renders | strange figures over the white and lofty walls, 
so frightful. He gazed, and from between his | while the different effects of light and shadow 


teeth murmured with a sardonic smile— 

“’Tis right, no breath, no life—cold—rigid— 
dead. ’Tis all right.” 

The room soon filled with domestics, all with 
tears in their eyes and grief at their hearts, and 
on their lips; all prayed for the soul of the de- 
ceased.—She will go straight to Paradise said 
they, she was so good. 

Without reckoning that sbe had her purga- 
tory in this world, half murmured the Doctor, 
who alone did not bend his knee or pray for her | 
who died. There was in the room an old rela- 
lion of the deceased.—Eudor addressed her : 

“She must be buried as soon as possible,” 
said he, ** her disease is contagious, and if you 
wait more than two hours, your lives will all be 
in danger.’—Half frightened to death, the old 
woman gave her orders, the church bells began 
to toll, the crosses were raised, the lights pre- 
pared, the rooms hung with mourning, and slow- 
ly the funeral procession came from the church 
to form in the courtyard of the hotel. 

The body had been dressed in her bandsom- 
est garments—a dress of brocade with a pearl 
necklace, rich lace around her neck, and her 
leet covered with stockings of silk and gold, and 
shoes of white velvet, on which her armorial 
bearings were engraved. 

F ‘“ Itis her bridal dress,” said some one to Eu- 
or. 














gave to the images of the saints a fantastic and 
unusual appearance; the altar was still hung 
with black; in the middle of the church yet 
stood, covered over with black cioth sprigged 
with silver, the stools on which the coffin had 
been placed ; and from the piilars around still 


/hung the escutcheons of the late Countess ; for 


the contemptible pride of birth dares even te 
show itself in the abode of deaih, and place it- 
selfin contrast with this last and greatest proof 
of tke vanity of earthly distinctions. It wasa 
solemn spectacle, and occasionally the moon, 
hidden by a cloud, left the whole in darkness, 
which was only relieved by the flickering and 
uncertain flame of the lights around the altar. 

Suddenly a slight noise was heard, a footstep, 
aman carrying a lantern and long extinguisher 
appeared. It was the sexton. He went his 
rounds in silence, and as he returned, suddenly 
dropped his extinguisher and uttered a loud ex- 
clamation. 

The cause of his surprise and aflright was a 
man leaning againt a pillar, immovable, and so 
weak, so suffering, that apparentiy he bad not 
strength enough to drag hin from the church 
when the last bell had tolled ; bis dry and sunk- 
en eyes were fixed on the face of the sexton, 
and his right hand supported his pale and ach- 
ing brow. 

** Bountiful providence, is it a ghost?” said 
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Maitre Arnoux, the sexton; and as he pro- 
nounced these words he let his lantern shine 
full upon the figure of the stranger. 

‘““ What are you doing here, sir?” said he, 
when he found he had to deal, not with a ghost, 
but with a young and handsome man. “ There 
is a time for all things; and that for prayers 
and pious meditations has passed. The church 
is closed.” 

The person to whom these words were ad- 
dressed, answered only by a half suppressed 
groan; his limbs gave way, and he fell on the 
pavement. 

“* May my good saint St. Anthony, help me,” 
exclaimed Maitre Arnoux; “what am I todo 
with this man. I verily believe he is half dead.” 

As he uttered these words, he shook him vio- 
lently by the sleeve; and filling his hands with 
holy water, bathed his temples. The young 
man opened his eyes. 

*T am very weak indeed,” said he. in alow 
and faltering voice. ‘“ My sufferings have over- 
whelmed me. **#** Have you no cordial, good 
man?” 

‘*T have but one,” replied the sexton, * which 
is excellent for recalling one to sense—goud 
wine.” 

The broad and rubicund face of Maitre Ar- 
noux, indicated pretty well that he did not often 
spare the remedy. : 

* Yes, | think a little wine might restore me.” 

** Well then, my friend, you must try to crawl 
up to my cell; for it would really be offending 
the saints to let you drink here.” 

Assisted by Arnoux, the young man reached 
a little door that opened into the church, and 
having ascended a narrow and winding stair- 
case, found himself in the sexton’s rooms, who 
immediately poured out some wine for him. 

** Well, friend, do vou feel better now?” 

** Much, much better,’ replied Eudor ; while 
his companion emptied a large glass. 

* True Burgundy,” exclaimed Arnoux, strik- 
~~ table with the cup he had just emptied. 

he cups were again filled; but one merely 
raised his to his lips, while the other threw him- 
self back, and scrupulously swallowed the last 
drop of the nectar of Burgundy. 

** His excellency the Archdeacon does not 
drink any to compare to it,” exclaimed the sex- 
ton, in his bacchanalian enthusiasm; “I will 
tell you the whole story.” 

And Maitre Arnoux related to the Doctor 
how a devotee that he had known while he was 
bell ringer at Sens, sent him every year a part of 
her vintage. This recital was well washed down. 

Eudor listened with imperturbable sang froid 
to all the stories of his companion, which be- 
came more and more obscure after every cup 
full. The enormous face of the sexton shone 
with a colour of the brightest red; his eyes 
wandered; he smiled stupidly, and seemed in- 
capable of uttering two words together. At 

last, after emptying his cup for the thirteenth 
time, (fatal number,) the joyous drinker burst 
into a loud fit of laughter, threw back his head, 
and stretched out his cramped legs. This last 
motion was too rapid; his feet slipped on the 
floor, and he fell flat; pleased no doubt +. ith his 
position, as he did not attempt to change it. 


THE DOCTOR. 














Tne Doctor immediately sprang on him, as a 
dog on the wild boar just wounded by the bun- 
ter’s ball; quickly and silently he drew from 
the sexton’s belt a bunch of keys; seized his 
lantern, cleared with one jump the winding 
staircase, and found himself inthe church. 

The door eagerly Eudor was in the damp 


repository of the dead. Amidst all the splendid 
monuments, there was one place where the 
earth had been newly turned up and a wreath 
of flowers thrown over it. Thatwas it. Eudor 
pushed aside the wreath, and dug away at this 
last resting place. The coffin appeared; the 
lid was broken, and once more he contemplated 
his victim. 


At this instant the clock struck; the doctor 
counted the slowly proceeding strokes with ter- 
ror—he counted ten. * Well!’ “* Opportu- 
num post duodecim horas momentum permane- 
bit.” “* There is still plenty of time.” 

Having pronounced these mysterious words 
he raised the corpse as carefully asif it had 
been a sleeping woman he was afraid of disturb- 
ing, and laid it on his cloak. The coffin was 
empty. but when the monument would be finish- 
ed in which it was to be placed, they would find 
it lightened of its contents, and what might then 
be suspected ? 

A few years before a horrible profanation had 
taken piace. A young and beautiful girl hav- 
ing died, was buried, and the next day her body 
disappeared. It was afterwards known that the 
lover of the young girl had stolen the corpse and 
embalmed it. The young man was burnt alive 
on the Place de Greve. 

The grave must be filled. The coffin must 
have its weight. Evudor threw in it the statue of 
a saint, worm eaten and abandoned, and nailing 
it up once more, placed it under ground. 

Eudor then bent over the body of the Coun- 
tess, and after an anxious examination, raised it 
in his arms, and left the church-yard; and 
through dark and out of the way streets, at 
length reached his dwelling. 

* * # a * . 

In 1601, seventeen years after this adventure, 
a duel took place one night on the Quai de 
’Horlege, between the Chevalier de Commm- 
ges and the Young Marquis de Jaques. The 
latter having received a wound in the side, was 
carried by his attendants to the Doctor Eudor’s, 
whose dwelling was near and reputation great. 
Recalled to life by the skilful care that was 
taken of him, the Marquis was struck with the 
remarkable likeness, notwithstanding a great 
difference of age, which existed between the 
wife of the Doctor and the late Countess of I’Ja- 
ques, his aunt, who had died at the a;re of twen- 
ty-two, and of whom he had only seen the por- 
trait. 











We faint not in affliction, saith Paul; but 
wherefore doth he not faint? Because the light 
and short afflictions work out “an exceeding 
weight of glory.” 

It is unthankfulness to forget our consolation, 
and to look only upon matter of grievance; ts 
think so much upon two or three crosses, as 
forget a hundred blessings. 
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Original. 
TO THE MEMORY 


Of those who have fallen in the cause of American 
Liberty. 


BY RICHARD EVANS, 


Now chant the requiem of the fallen brave, 

Who on the battle field, and on the wave, 
Columbia’s champions, have resigned tneir breath, 
Sinking in glory, as they bowed in death, 

They left these sunny realms of cheerful day, 

And ventured fearless on the gloomy way ; 

And leaving to the world a glorious name, 

With Warren, and with Lawrence, sleep in fame. 
Warren, and Lawrence, names forever dear! 

Sull of the sire the listening son shall hear 

{low on yon grassy mound, where now appears 
That towering monument, and proudly rears 

Its head to heaven, accomplished Warren bled, 
And freedom’s martyr, mingled with the dead. 
Long shall New-England’s matrens grateful tell, 
How in your winding bay chivalric Lawrence fell, 
And stained the deck tor which he fought full well. 


De Kalb, Montgomery, Pulaski, hail! 

Nor streugth, nor skill, nor courage, could avail 
To shield the warrfors from the mortal hour, 

As round their heads the clouds of baatle lower. 
Thy tair, lone bride, Montgomery, in vain 

Awaits tly coming from the battle plain ; 

Her tear., her prayers, her anguish, could not save 
The mild, the good, the generous from the giave. 
“To die for treedom, is to die most blest,” 
Exclaimed De Kaib! the warrior sunk to rest. 

See stern Pulaski, terrible in fight; 

Dreadiul he stood, and gloomy moved as night. 
“What man dares, | dare,” cried the chieftain then, 
And spurred his war-steed, nor returns again ; 
First in the onset he appears no more, 

His sacred blood hath stained Savannah’s shore.* 


Lamented Allen, on a hostile coast, 

Fonereal honours soothe thine angry ghost; ~ 
While gene:ous foemen, now relieved from fear, 
Conduct with martial pomp thy bloody bier. 

Nor martial pomp, nor funeral honours, wait 

On gallant Blakely,t victim now of fate ; 

His conquering bark was filled with war-like men, 
He sailed in triumph, nor returns again. 

In vain, Forsythe, thy country would repay 

Thy valiant deeds; he treads the lonely way. 


In victory’s arms the gallant Pike expires ; 

His eye unshrinking beams with wonted fires, 
Undimmed its lustre ’till the parting breath, 
The wounded eagle gazes thus on death; 

A hostile banner greets the chieftain’s sight, 
Blood-stained and torn, the trophy of the fight; 





_* Pulaski tell in the assault of Savannah, which is 
sitvated on a river of the same name. 
t The Commander of the Wasp. 





TO THE MEMORY—TO AN ALMOND TREE. 
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The dying warrior placed it ’neath his head, 

Then bowed content, and mingled with the dead. 

So fell the heroes ; many a glorious name 

Went down in blood ; let never-dying fame 
Preserve their memories, and to future days, 

And unborn ages, still proclaim their praise. 

For us they bled, for us their toil and care 

Have purchased blessings which they could not share 
Statues, and monuments, their name shall raise, 
‘The sculptured marble, and the poet’s lays, 


O never shall the victory bloodl:ss be 

Which rends thy laurels, country ot the free, 

No! by the memory of the mighty dead! 

No! by their blood in glorious batile shed! 
Should factions raise their paricidal hands, 

And ’gainst their country mustering war-like bands, 
The cry of discord and dis-union raise : 

At the dread sound, in horror and amaze, 

From every shady vale, and woody glen, 

Would start thick thronging hosts of warriur men. 
Pause then, my countrymen, restrain your rage, 
Nor madly rush the impious war to wage; 

Not in such strife your generous blood should tlow. 
The swoid unsheathed to woik your country woe. 
O seek not rashly, vainly, such relief, 

From private sorrows, and from transient grief. 
Ne’er shall the angry spirits of the dead, 

See tamely lost, the prize for which they bled. 








Original. 


TO AN ALMOND TREE. 
From the Spanish. 








BY JOHN 8S. DU SOLLE. 





Winter’s sad reign was still before us, 
Scarcely a timid zephyr’s wing 

Announced the lovely hours, that o’er us, 
Spring, though slowly, deigns to bring. 


Chill were the winds when first I knew thee! 
And thou wert pale, and roughly nursed! 

And begged’st but one kind token to thee 
Heaven might grant,—to blossom first. 


*T was thine ! no rival shared thy glory! 
Rearing thy beautiful front alone, 

Thou deemed’st thyself the famed of story, 
Fioxa—Pomona’s favourite one! 


Alas, poor, vain one! Heaven deceived thee ; 
Brief were thy bright, luxuriant hours; 

One envious, rude-breath’d, wind, bereaved thee, 
Of all thy fruits, and all thy flowers! 


Like thee, my fond, but foolish, blindness, 
Shivered the hopes my fancy wove! 

Too soon I dared to seek her kindness, 
And lost, for aye, my lady love! 





A good book and a good woman are excellent 
things for those who know justly how to appre- 
ciate their value. Some men, however, judge 
of both from the beauty of the covering. 
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THE TERMITES OF AFRICA. 





The ant has been the a of industry for mary a 
ay. 

““Go to the ant thou sluggard, observe her 
ways, and be wise,” said the wisest of men—and 
so echoed after him hundreds of sage commen- 
tators. If the labors of our own ant are truly 
astonishing, they sink into insignificance when 
compared with those of the Termites, or great 
white ant of Africa, whose hills are ten, twelve, 
or even fifteen feet in height, whilst those of our 
= little insect scarcely ever exceed ten in- 
ches. 

There are several species, each building their 
nests in a different manner, and of different 
forms._-The Termites cetrox form a cylindrical 
hole of clay about 10 feet high, variously divid- 
ed into cells of different shapes and dimensions, 
and surmounted by a cone-shaped projecting 
roof. The Termites Destructor preferring a lofty 
situation, builds its nest in the tops of the tallest 
forest trees, seventy or eighty feet from the 
ground. They are sometimes several feet in di- 
mensions, and are composed of fragments of 
wood cementedtogether. Thenestsof the Ter- 
mites fatalis, are by far the most singular. An 
extremely accurate and interesting account of 
their habitations, is contained in the following 
extract, taken from Kirby and Spence’s Ento- 
mology. 

* ‘These nests are formed entirely of clay,and 
are generally twelve feet high, and broad in pro- 
portion, so that when a cluster of them, as is 
often the case, are placed together, they may be 
taken for an Indian village, and are, in fact, 
sometimes larger than the huts which the natives 
inhabit. The first process in the erection of 
these singular structures, is the elevation of two 
or three turrets of clay about a foot high, and in 
shape like a sugar loaf. These, which seem to 
be the scaffolds of the building rapidly increase 
in number and in height, until at length being 
widened at the base, joined at the top into one 
dome, and consolidated all round into a thick 
wall of clay, they form a building of the size 
above mentioned, and of the shape of a hay- 
cock, which, when clothed, as it svon becomes, 
with a coating of grass it soon resembles. When 
the building has assumed this, its final form, the 
inner turrets, all but the tops, which project like 
pinnacles from different parts of it, are removed 
and the clay employed over again in other ser- 
vices. 

“It is the lower part of the building, that is 
occupied by the inhabitants. The upper por- 
tion or dome, which is very strong or solid, is left 
empty, serving principally as a defence from the 
vicissitudes of the weather, and the attacks of 
natural or accidental enemies, and to keep up in 
the lower part a genial warmth and moisture ne- 
cessary to the hatching of the eggs, and the 
cherishing of the young ones. The inhabited 
portion is occupied by the royal chamber, or 
habitation of the king and queen; the nurseries 
for the young; the store houses for food ; and in- 
numerable galleries, passages, and empty rooms; 
arranged according to the following plan. 

** In the centre of the building, just under the 


THE TERMITES OF AFRICA. 








apex, and nearly on a level with the surface of 
the ground, is placed the royal chamber, an 
arched vault of a semi-oval shape, or not unlike 
a long oven; at first not above an inch long, but 
enlarged as the queen increases in bulk, to the 
length of eight inches or more. In this apart- 
ment the king and queen constantly reside ; 
and from the smallness of the entrances, which 
are barely large enough to admit their more di- 
minitive subjects they can never possibly come 
out; thus,like many human potentates purchasing 
their sovereignty at the dear rate of the sacri- 
fice of liberty. Immediately adjoining the royal 
chamber, and around it on all sides, to the ex- 
tent of a feot or more, are placed what Mr. 
Smeathman calls the royal apartments, an inex- 
tricable labyrinth of innumerable arched roofs 
of different shapes and sizes, either opening into 
each other, or communicating by *“* common pas- 
sages, and intended for the accommodation of 
soldiers and attendants, of whom many thous- 
ands are always in waiting on their royal mas- 
ter and mistress. Next to the royal apartments 
come the nurseries and the magazines. The for- 
mer are invariably occupied by the eggs and 
young ones, and in the infant state of that nest, 
are placed close to the royal chamber ; but when 
the queen’s augmented size requires a larger 
apartment, as well as additional reoms for the 
increased number of attendants wanted to re- 
move her eggs, the stnall nurseries are taken to 
pieces rebuilt at a greater distance a size big- 
ger, and their number increased at the same- 
time. In substance they differ from all the other 
apartments, being formed of particles of wood 
apparently joined together with gums. A col- 
lection of these compact irregular and small 
wooden chambers, not one of which is half an 
inch in width, is inclosed in a commen chamber 
of clay sometimes as big as a child’s head.—In- 
termixed with the nurseries, lie the magazines, 
which are chambers of clay always well stored 
with provisions, consisting of particles of wood, 
gums and the inspissated juices of plants. 

** These magazines and nurseries separated by 
small empty chambers and galleries, which rua 
round them or communicate from one to the 
other, are continued on all sides to the outer 
wall of the building, and reach within it, two- 
thirds or three-fourths of its height. They do 
not, however, fill up the lower part of the hill, 
but are confined to the sides, leaving an open 
area in the middle, under the deme, very much 
resembling the nave of an old cathedral, having 
its roof supported by three or four very large 
Gothic is. of which those in the middle ot 
the area are sometimes two or three feet high, 
but as they recede on each side rapidly dimin- 
ished like the arches of aisles in perspective. A 
flattish roof imperforated in order to keep out 
the wet, if the dome should chance to be injured, 
covers the tops of the assemblage chambers, 
nurseries, &c. and the area which is a_ short 
height above the royal chamber, has a flattish 
floor, also water-proof, and so contrived as to 
let any rain which may chance te get in run o 
into the subterranean passages. __ 

* These passages or galleries, which are of an 
astonishing size, some being about a foot in di- 
ameter, and perfectly cylindrical, lined with the 
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THE SUNNY SOUTH. Q2I 


same kind of clay.of which the hill is composed, | any object they may attack, leaving the exterior 
served originally like the catacombs of Paris, | untouched. It is, in fact, nothing uacommon for 
as the quarries whence the material of the build- |a party who have wont to be at night in high 


ing were desired, and afterwards the grand out- 
lets by which the Termites carry on their depre- 
dations at a distance from their habitations. 
They run in a sloping direction under the bot- 
tom of the hill, to the depth of three or four feet, 
and then branching out horizontally on every 
side, are carried under ground, near to the sur- 
face, toa vast distance. At their entrance into 
the interior, they communicate, with other smal- 
ler galleries, whichascend the inside of the outer 
shell in a spiral manner, and winding round the 
whole building to the tops intersect each other 
at different heights, opening either immediately 
into the dome in various places, and into the 
lower half of the building, or communicating 
with every part of it by other smaller circular 
or oval galleries of differentdiameters. Thene- 
cessity for the size of the under ground galleries 
evidently arises from the circumstance of their 
being the great thoroughfares for the inhabitants, 
by which they fetch their clay, wooe, water and 
provisions ; and their spiral or gradual ascent, is 
requisite for the easy access of the Termites, 
which cannot, but with great difficulty ascend a 
perpendicular. To avoid this inconvenience, in 
the interior vertical parts of the building, a flat 
pathway, half an inch wide, is often made to 
wind up gradually, like a road cut out of the 
side of a mountain, by which they travel with 
great facility up ascents, otherwise impractica- 
ble. The same ingenious propensity to shorten 
their labour seems to have given birth to one 
contrivance still more extraordinary. This isa 
kind of bridge of one vast arch, sprung from the 
floor of the area to the upper apartments «at the 
side of the building, which answers the purpose 
of a flight of stairs, and must shorten the dis- 
tance exceedingly, in transporting eggs from the 
royal chambers to the upper nurseries, which in 
some hills would be four or five feet in the 
straightestline, and much more ifcarried through 
all the winding passages, which lead through the 
inner chambers and apartments. Mr. Smeath- 
man measured one of these bridges, which was 
half an inch broad, a quarter of an inch thick, 
and ten inches long, making the side of an ellip- 
tic arch of proportionable sizes, so that it is won- 
derful it did not fall over or break by its own 
weight before they got it joined to the side of the 
column above. It was strengthened by a small 
arch at the bottom, and had a hollow or grove, 
at the length of the upper surface, either made 
purposely for the great safety of the passengers, 
or else worn by frequent treading. It is not the 
least surprising, circumstances attending this 
bridge, the Gothic arches before spoken of, and 
in general, all the arches of the galleries, and 
apartments, that,as Mr. Smeathman saw every 
reason for believing the Termites project their 
arches, and do not, 2s one would have supposed 
excavate them.” ‘ 
This species of insects are the most formida- 
ble of Africa and the Indies—nothing can stop 
their prugress, or suspend their ravages—no- 
thing seve stone or glass, or the metals comes 
amiss to these gourmands.—And with a consum- 
mate cunning they always devour the inside of 


| 


j 
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spirits, to find on waking up in the morning, that 
all their clothing has disappeared, having been 
carried off in the night by these capacious rava- 
ges—Mr. Smeathmarn (who is referred several 


| times in the above extract, and who spent seve- 


ral years in the West Indies) relates, that hav- 


ing left a fine compound microscope in a ware- 
| house at Tobago for a few months, found on his 








return, that a colony of these insects had settled 
in it, devouring the wood work, and leaving lit- 
tle, except the metal and glass—whole armies of 
them will occasionally leave their houses, and 
attacking the villages, compel, by their destroy- 
ing the habitations, the inhabitants to remove, 
and in a few years not a vestage, save piles of 
dust, remain of a once flourishing village. An- 
ecdotes on anecdotes might be accumulated con- 
cerning these half-reasoning insects—but they 
are reserved as the subject of a future commu- 
nication. T. D.E. 
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“ Why should a clime so famous be unsung.” 





’Tis vain to seareh for mirth, or peace, or health, 
Beauty, or virtue, sentiment or wealth ; 

Since all that earthly mortals value dear, 

Is held more sacred, it ’tis cherished here. 

Tho’ here no Alpine hills with craggy height, 
Nor mighty falis may hold the wandering sight 
Yet fertile valleys, crystal Lakes aad Bays, 
Display their beauties to the stranger’s gaze. 

No chilling blasts, nor wintry storms here blow, 
To chain in ice, or wrap the earth in snow; 

But Flora’s garden is forever tound 

Where fragrant roses bloom, the seasons roundé,— 
And here, you too, the manly heart will find, 

In which to brave, are lib’ral feelings join’d. 
Here patriot zeal doth every man controul, 
Each ore to save the state, would risk his soul, 
And as a bulwark when by foes oppress‘d, 

‘l’o shield America, would bare his breast. 

Nor think the price too dear which freedom coat, 
Tho’ for its purchase even life were fost. 

Those rare peculiar traits of man are here, 

To Justice subject; strangers still to Fear ; 
Talent and virtue, unpolluted worth 

Are found most perfect in the sunny South, 
Here, polish’d wit, and erudition blend 

To form the statesman, patriot and, friend, 

And beauty, mildness, sentiment and taste, 
Unite in woman, lovely, fair and chaste, 

Yet this is woman’s latitude indeed, 

For here, her fascinations far exceed 

The Georgian nymphs, whom Poets oft have said, 
To Venus next, in loveliness were made. 

Here too her heart is all that it should be, 
Warm, generous, tender, innocently free, 

And all the nobler beauties of her mind, 
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Are here embellished, strengthen’d and refin’d-- 
Freedom and science here, together join, 

And civic wreaths, with martial garlands twine 3 
Imagination finds its widest scope, 

Dwells on the present, soars on future hope, 


Where endless forests long in silence lay, 
Cheer’d only by the birds and flowers gay, 
Where the fierce Panther undisturbed did prow}, 
And the gaunt Wolf sent forth his hideous howl. 
Now Agriculiure holds her peacetul reign, 
Diffusing plenty over every plain. 
The varied scenes of Nature here display, 
Themes for the grave-—amusement for the gay : 
Tradition here has left a countless train 
Ot curious legends for the Poet's brain. 
Not many years have roll’d their seasons by, 
Since through these streets was heard, the yelling cry 
Of savage Indian with his bow and spear, 
Eager to chase the Elk, or bounding Deer. 
Where then was seen his “ Wigwam” rural home, 
Now reared by art is seen the towering dome. 
The dauntiess warrior sleeps beneath the grave, 
His fame near spent, like sound upon the wave, 
The younger bard in sportive gambols played, 
Through their wild groves, not caring where they 
stray'd. 
Their simp'e hearts untouch’d by guilts or stain, 
Shy as the Fawn, that flew along the plains,-- 
Fancy from dark oblivion may portray, 
That race who here held undisputed sway, 
Whose reckless lives no rule of conduct know, 
Children of Nature,and to Nature true— 
Their name, religious customs, and their laws, 
Alike have perished from some mighty cause. 
Yet in their monuments* do Stoies find, 
Deep musings for the philosophic mind. 


For noblest trophies by our heroes won, 

Look to the South, ’tis here the deed was done, 

Here carnage s'opt, the stream of blood did cease, 

When F eedom’s Eagle spread his wings in peace. 

This is the land, “ my own, my native home,” 

Dear to my heart where e’er through life I roam. 
J. B. R. 





Love.—A gentleman in England was lately 
smitten with the charms of a lady who was deaf 


and dumb,and was instructress in an institution 


for the relief of that unfortunate class. Not be-| 
ing able to communicate his wishes to the fair 
one in any other way, he entered the institution 
as one deaf and dumb, learning their manner of 
expressinz themselves, gained the heart of his 
fair instructress, and in less than six months led 
her to the altar. Here the priest handed him 
a paper to sign on which was written,“ Do you 
promise to take this woman to be your wife,” 
&c. when, to the astonishment of the company, 
An explanation 


he distinctly answered “ I do.” 
took place; the ceremony went on. 





* Mounds in the South and West. 











LOVE—WASHINGTON’S REGARD FOR THE SABBATH. 





WASHINGTON'S REGARD FOR THE SABBATH, 


The following facts illustrates Washington's 
regard for the Sabbath: 


“In the town of——,in Connecticut, where 
the roads are extremely rough, Washington was 
overtaken by night, on Saturday, not being able 
to reach the town where he designed to rest on 
the Sabbath. Next morning, about sunrise, his 
coach was harnes-ed, and he was proceeding 
onward to an inn, near the place of public wor- 
ship which he proposed to attend. 

** A plain man, who was an informing officer, 
came from a cottage, and inquired of the coach- 
man whether there were any urgent reasons for 
his travelling on the Lord’s day. The general, 
insteed of resenting this as an impertinent rude- 
ness, ordered the coachman to stop, and with 
great civility explained the circumstance to the 
officer, commending him for his fidelity, assured 
him that nothing was farther from his intention 
than to treat with disrespect the laws and usages 
of Connecticut, relative to thesabbath, which 
met with his most cordial approbation. 

“Though he had paid a marked respect to the 
claim of the Sabbath, throughout his previous 
life—there seemed to be, during his presidency, 
an increased regard and deference for the same. 
Not only was he most punctual in his attend- 
ance on the public worship of God whenever it 
was possible, but the discipline of his house was 
strictly conformed to the obligations and proprie- 
ties of the day. It was an established rule‘of his 
mansion, that visitors could not be admitted on 
Sundays. It is understood that an exception to 
the rule was made in the case of one individual, 
viz. Mr. Trumbull, speaker of the house of re- 
presentatives. He often spent an hour on Sun- 
day evenings with the president; and so entire- 
ly was the privilege confined to him, that it was 
usual with the house servant, when he heard the 
door-bell ring, on those evenings, to call it the 
‘speaker’s bell.’ 

“After spending a part of the day at church, 
and occasionally an hour in the evening with 
Mr. Trambull, one of the most pious m n of the 
age—the rest of the time preceding the hour of 
repose, ws occupied by the president’s reading 
to Mrs. Washington a sermon, or a portion of 
the holy scrintures.”—-M’Carrie’s Religwus 
Character of Washington. 








None ever have been so good and so great, or 
have raised themselves so high, as to be above 
the reach of troubles. Our Lord was “a man 
of sorrows.” 

There is a perfect rest for God’s people, both 
for soul and body, but it is not in this world. 
Here we are on the ocean; and we should not 
be surprised if we meet with storms. 

Speak to God the Saviour, by prayer, that as 
he rebuked the winds and the waves, and went 
upon the sea, that so he would command a calm 
upon our spirits. 





It is a maxim which experience had demon- 
strated, that if any man entertain a mean opln- 
ion of women, it is only because he has associat: 
ed with the worst. 
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The Vermttton BOWEP?r, Wren. 


THE VERMILION TOWER—GRANADA, . 


Granada; a celebrated city in the south of 
Spain, and capital of the province of that name. 
The situation is highly romantic. The town ex- 
hibits to the approaching traveller the form of a 
half-moon, its streets rising above each other, 
with a number of turrets and gilded cupolas, the 
whole crowned by the Alhambra, or palace of 
the ancient Moorish kings, and, in the back 
ground, the Sierra de Nevada, covered with 
snow. But, on entering the gates, all this gran- 
deur disappears; the streets are found to be 
narrow and irregular; the buildings display 
visible marks of decay, and are inferior to 
those of many other towns in Spain. Granada 
is built on two adjacent hills, and divided into 
four quarters. The river Darro flows between 
the two hills, and traverses the town, after 
which it falls into the larger stream of the 
Xenil, which flows outside the walls. In point 
of extent, Granada is nearly as great as in the 
days of its prosperity. The cathedral is an ir- 
regular but splendid building; the archbishop’s 
palace is also extensive and elegant ; likewise 
the mansion occupied by the captain-general 
of the province. But the grand ornament of 
Granada is the Alhambra. Though now, like 
the town, in a state of decay, its remains suffi- 
ciently show its original splendor. It commands 
a beautiful prospect; but a still finer is afforded 
by another Moorish palace, called the Vermi- 
lion Tower, built on an opposite hill. Granada 
has various manufactures, such as silk and 
woollen stuffs; it has also a tannery, and a 
manufactory of gunpowder and saltpetre. Gra- 
nada is the seat of a university. Population, 
66,600; 123 miles E. Seville; 224 S. Malaga; 
lon. 3° 46’ E.; lat. 37° 16’ N. 


INTERIOR OF HENRY Vil, jCHAPEL—WESTMINS- 
TER ABBEY, 


The exterior of this chapel is remarkable for 
the richness and variety of its form, occasioned 
chiefly by 14 towers, in an elegant proportion to 
the body of the edifice, and projecting in differ- 
ent angles from the outermost wall. It has late- 
ly been repaired and renewed with exquisite 
taste and at great cost. The inside is approach- 
ed by the area behind the chapels of Edward the 
Confessor and Henry V. 

The floor is elevated above that of the area, 
and the ascentis by a flight of marble steps.— 
The entrance is ornamented with a beautiful 
Gothic portico of stone, within which are three 
large gates of gilt brass, of most curious open 
workmanship, every pannel being adorned with 
a rose and a portcullis alternately. 

The chapel consists of the nave and two small 
aisles. The centre is 99 feet in length, 66 in 
breadth, and 54 in height, and terminates at the 
east in a curve, having five deep recesses of the 
same form. The entrance to these recesses 
being by open arches, they add greatly to the 
relief and beauty of the building. It is proba- 
ble they were originally so many smaller cha- 
pels, destined to various uses. The side aisles 
are in a just proportion to the centre; with 
which they communicate by four arches, turned 

20 ; 
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on Gothic pillars. Each of them is relieved by 
four recesses, a window running the whole 
height of each recess, and being most minute 
and curious in its divisions. The upper part of 
the nave has its four windows on each side, and 
ten at the eastern extremity, five above and five 
below. The entire roof of the chapel, including 
the side aisles, and the curve at the end, is of 
wrought stone, in the Gothic style, and of most 
exquisite beauty. 

An altar tomb, erected by Henry, at the cost 
of 10,000/. to receive his last remains, stands in 
the centre of the chapel. It is of a basaltic 
stone, ornamented with gilt brass, and is sur- 
rounded with a magnificent railing of the same. 
This monument is by Pietro Torregiano, a 
Florentine sculptor, and possesses uncommon 
merit. Six devices in bas-relief, and four sta- 
tues, ail of gilt brass, adorn the tomb. 

it is impossible to conceive Gothic beauty of a 
higher degree than the whole of the interior ,of 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel ; and it is with re- 
gret that the antiquary sees the stalls of the 
—— reared against the pillars and arches of 
of the nave, forming screens that separate the 
smaller aisles from the body of the chape!, and 
diminish the airiness, and interrupt the harmo- 
ny of the plan. 

This chapel is the station of the Knights of the 
Military and most noble Order of the Bath.— 
Here they are installed, and here their banners 
are hung up. Their number was formerly 36, 
besides the Sovereign; but in 1815 his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent being desirous of 
marking, in an especial manner, his sense of the 
eminent services of the British army and navy 
during the late wars, has been pleased to direct 
that a considerable augmentation should take 
— in the number of the Knights of the Most 

onourable Order of the Bath; and it was in 
consequence, ordained by statue, dated Janua- 
ry 2, 1815, that the Order should in future be di- 
vided into three classes :—the first class to con- 
sist of sixty military and twelve civil Knights, to 
be styled Knights Grand Crosses of the Order of 
the Bath:—the second class to consist of one 
hundred and eighty military Knights, exclusive 
of ten foreign Knights in the British service, and 
fifteen Knights, officers in the East India Com- 
pany’s army, to be styled Knights Commanders 
of the Order of the Bath:—the third class, to 
consist of an unlimited number of subordinate 
officers in the British army and navy, to be 
stlyed Companies uf the Order of the Bath. The 
Duke of York is their present Grand Master. 

In the North aisle is the tomb of Queen Kliza- 
beth, and in the south aisle the magnificent 
monument of Mary Queen of Scots; the tomb of 
Margaret Tudor, mother of Henry VII. with 
her effigy of brass, gilt, and without exception 
one of the best figures in the abbey. 

Every lover of the arts must long have lamen- 
ted to see this beautiful relic falling to decay ; 
but Parliament has lately made annual grants 
of about two thousand a year to repair it, and 
an ingenious artist is proceeding slowly but ju- 
diciously with the renovation. It is calculated 
that the necessary repairs of Henry ViIth’s 
chapel will cost 14,000/. and the ornamental 10,- 
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The prospect from the Tower, the ascent to 
which consists of 283 steps, is infinitely more 
beautiful, though less extensive, than that from 
St. Paul’s. The many fine situations and open 
sites at the west end of the town, and its envi- 
rons, occasion the difference. The Banqueting 
House at Whiteball, St. James’s Park, with the 
Parade and Horse Guards, Carlton House, the 
gardens of the Queen’s Palace, the Green Park, 
the western end of Piccadily, and Hyde Park, 
with its river, lie at once under the eye, and 
compose a most grand and delightful scene. The 
two bridges of Westminster and Blackfriars, 
with the broad expanse of water between them; 
the Adelphi and Somerset House on its banks, 
St. Paul’s stupendous pile, and the light Gothic 
steeple of St. Dunstan’s in the East, are alike 
embraced with one glance, and happily contrast 
with the former prospect. From this tower the 
exterior form of St. Paul’s, when the sun falls 
upon it, is distinctly seen : and here its exquisite 
beauty will be more fully comprehended than in 
any part of the city, for a sufficient area to take 
in the entire outline is not to be found there. 

The prices for seeing the curiosities: are one 
shilling as far as the Confessor’s Chapel, and 
nine-pence for the other objects. 

The cloisters of this foundation remain entire. 
They are on the south side of the church, from 
which there is a dour leading to them and have 
several monuments, some ancient, and others 
modern. From the cloisters is an entrance into 
the chapter-house, through a fine Gothic portal, 
the ornaments of which are carved with most 
rare elegance. It is an octagon, and its origi- 
nal form was very lofty, with a pillar rising from 
the centre of the floor to support the roof and 
having arches springing from the walls of each 
angle, and meeting at the top of the pillar. If 
we suppose this room to have been decorated 
with painted windows, and other Gothic orna- 
ments, it must have produced a surprising effect. 
At present, only part of the central pillar (of 
great beauty) is remaining, and the whole build- 
ing is disguised by an entire new room, several 

alleries being made to contain the records of 
the crown, which are now deposited here. 

The celebrated Domesday Book is kept at this 
place. It is comprised in two volumes, one a 
large folio, the other a quarto; the first begins 
with Kent, and ends with Lincolashire, is writ- 
ten on three hundred and eighty-two double 
pages of vellum, in one and the same hand, in a 
small but plain character, each page having a 
double column, and contains thirty one counts. 
The quarto volume is on four hundred and fifty 
double pages of vellum but in a single column 
and in a large fair character, and contains the 
counties of Essex, Norfolk,'and Suffolk. This 

record is in high preservation, the words being 
as legible as when first written, though so long 
since as 1086. The records of the Star Cham- 
ber proceedings are deposited here. All the 
records are labelled, and arranged in excellent 
order. 

In 1377, the Commons of Great Britain first 
held their parliaments in this building; in 1547, 
Edward VI. gave them the chapel of St. Ste- 

hen. Beneath the chapter-house is a curious 
crypt, which is now seldom visited. 





THE LAND OF THE BLEST—A SOBER CALCULATION. 





To the west of the abbey stood the sanctuary; 
and on the south side was the eleemosynary, or 
almonry, where the alms of the abbot were dis- 
tributed. The almonry is endeared to every 
lover of science, by its being the spot on which 
was erected the first printing press in England. 
In 1474, William Caxton printed the Game and 
play of Chess, the first book printed in that coun- 
try. 











THE LAND OF THE BLES®. 
O, when the hours of life are past, 
And death’s dark shade arrives at last, 
1: is not sleep, it is not rest ; 

Tis glory ope ning to the blest. 

‘Their way to heaven was pure from sin, 
And Christ shall there receive’ them in: 
There, each shall wear a rebe of light, 
Like his, divinely fair and bright. 


There, paited hearts again shall meet, 
In union holy, calm, and sweet, 
There, grief find rest ; and never more 
Shall sorrow call them to deplore. 


‘There, angels will unite their prayers 
With spirits bright aud blest ag theirs ; 
And light shall glance on every crown, 
From suns that never more go down. 


No sturms shall ride the troubled air ; 
No voice of passion enter there ; 

But all be peaceful as the sigh 

Ot evening gales, that breathe, and die. 


For there the God of mercy sheds 
fis purest influence an their heads, 
And gilds the spirits round the threne 
With glory radiant as his own. 








A SOBER CALCULATION.—A man who earns 
from six to eight or ten dollars per week, and 
spends two or three of it in boarding and what 
besides is necessary for his comfort and con- 
venience, may lay up from one to two hundred 
dollars yearly towards setting up for himself 
at a proper time. If the capital required be 
not large, in three or four years he may cal- 
culate upon being a master instead of being a 
journeyman. This is one view; obvious, to be 
sure, but not the less important. 

Another view is one which too often presents 
itself. If a young man, instead of thus laying 
upa chief part of his wages, spends it all, or 
nearly so, in Sunday excursions, or frivolous 
evening balls, gambling, or any other vicious 
or imprudent pursuits, he may calculate upon 
remaining a journeyman for life; and if not 
brought through evil communication to the state 
prison or the gallows, willin all probability ter- 
minate his mortal career in some poor house, 
unpitied and despised. This is another view of 
the case equally obvious as the last; and yet 
how often are both of them lost sight of, to the 
ruin of youth. 
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Original Letters from Abroad. 
No. I. 


HAVRE—COMMISSION ARIES. 


We landed at Havre early in the morning ; 
while we were eating our breakfasts at the betel 
de l'Europe, I was informed that a person want- 
ed to speak to me. I ordered him.to be shown 
in, and found that it was a Frenchman about 
thirty yearsof age and well dressed. After cast- 
ing a hasty glance at me, he enquired “ if mon- 
sieur, (who he understood was an etranger), did 
not want one commissionaire.” 1 replied that I 
had no mercantile affairs of any kind to trans- 
act, that I had traversed the big water with no 
other motive than to see men, and study man- 
ners; but | was surprised to learn from my visi- 
tant, that 1 was the person, who, of all others, 
was most in want of a commissionaire. Not per- 
ceiving exactly the force of his logic, I enquir- 
ed, in turn, what was the business of a ccmmis- 
sionaire? Having laid down his hat to enable 
him the better to flourish bis hands, he delivered 
himself nearly in these words—*‘ Monsieur will 
have de politesse to observe, that one commis- 
sionaire is de most ufile person in all France, 
and oder great country; without one commis- 
sionaire, Monsieur, as well have keep himself 
chez lui—he will see noting, do noting, but spend 
de money.” ‘ But what are thedutzes of a com- 
missionaire,” I again enquired? ‘ Monsieur,” 
said he, ‘*a commissionaire do you every tung ;— 
he talk for you;—he make your bargain ;—he tell 
lie for you ;—he make quarrel for you ;—he take 
you to every place you no want to go;—he show 
you every ting you no want to see more ;—he 
get your malle from de custom-house ; (lowering 
his voice) suppose you want, he smuggle a little 
for you;—he get you paspor visee ;—(raising his 
voice) he make you, in avance, distingue ;— 
when you travel he engage all your passage, an< 
de restoraut at de moindre price ;—so that Mon- 
sieur shall have noting to do, like one little bird, 
sing all the day long. I will have you pay me 
five franc a day, and I find myself, and if Mon- 
Sieur travel to Italie, I save him more dan two 
time my gage. I talk Italian, beautiful; just 
like | talk ae Ng» Hs will be tres con- 
tent with me, [ promise, upon my honeur.” These 
last words here accompanied with a motion of 
the right hand towards the region of the heart, 
and a slight inclination of the head, the eyes 
down cast, and the heels drawn together grace- 
fully. Itis hardly necessary to say that I took 
Monsieur le Commissionaire into my service im- 
Mediately, and that I never bad reason to repent 
it, fora more faithful or more honest creature 
never existed. He did ali that he promised, ex- 
cept the lying, smuggling, and making distingue, 
which were not required at his hands. 
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THE CITY OF ROUEN. 
There is a broad street or road which, except 
on the side of the Seine, encompasses the whole 
of this city. Itis called the Boulevards. This 
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and “ Verd,” and has the same meaning as the 
French word “Boulingrin,” from which we have 
derived our word “Bowling green.” This large 
street is divided into a broad road in the centre, 
for horses and carriages, and two wide trottoirs 
or footways one on each side for a promenade. 
It is shaded with majestic elms and other large 
trees, and forms one of the finest views or walks 
you can imagine. Here,on an afternoon, par- 
ticularly on a Sunday, you may see all the gen- 
try and all the commonality of the place, enjoying 
themselves according to their respective means 
and degrees. At one termination of the Boule- 
vard, near the Seine, is an extensive open field 
called the “Champ de Mars,” and near the 
other termination is a fine wide shaded street, 
called the ‘* avenue de ment Roubeudet,” which 
conducts to the “Champ de Foire,” you pass this 
avenue on your route, by land, to Dieppe or 
Havre. On the easterly side of the Champ de 
Foire, is another splendid broad avenue, at the 
termination of which stands the fine Church of 
St. Magdelane. 

The word “ Faubourg,” properly speaking, 
means all that part of a walled city which is 
without the walls. But it is used here to desig- 
nate all those parts that are beyond the Boule- 
vards and river. It is said there were anciently 
walls here; there are none now. 

The people with whom a stranger comes in 
contact appear never to be satisfied; if you 
make a bargain with them for acertain sum for 
any service it does not alter the case, they will 
uniformly, when the time of payment arrives, 
express dissatisfaction, and demand more. If 
you make no express agreement they will tell 
you that they depend entirely upon your genero- 
sity; but no matter what you offer them they will 
ask that it be increased. This practice is so 
cane that it becomes very disagreeable to 

ave any money dealings with them. That it is 
a part of their character, the following anec- 
dote which I extract from Picquet’s history of 
Normandy will serve to show. “ Louis XIil.” 
returning from Cherbourg in 1786, passed 
through the Valley of Auge. As the carriage 
rolled slowly along it was followed by a pea- 
sant, singing. When he had concluded the song, 
the king said to him, “thy song pleases me—EN- 
core.” ‘ What does encore mean,” says the 
peasant? ‘It means, replied the king, that you 
should begin again.” The peasant sang the — 
over again, at the top of his voice, ‘“ That wi 
do,” said Louis, and calling the peasant to the 
side of the carriage, he told out to him more 
pieces of gold than he had probably ever before 
seen, much less possessed. ‘Encore,’ cried the 
crafty Norman. Louis laughed heartily and be- 
gun again!” 

If you go into a store to purchase any article 
however insignificant, particularly if you area 
stranger, they will ask you two, three or four 
prices. To such an extent is this custom car- 
ried that over the doors of many stores, both 
here and in Havre you see these words, ‘* goods 
at fixed prices.’ Some of them have in the 
windows, ‘“ English spoken here,’ but you are 
warned never to enter these stores unless your 








word is most probably derived from ‘ Boule’ | 


purse is as bottomless as the red sea. A very 
pretty demoiselle a few days ago asked me thir- 
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ty sous for a piece of shaving soap, and took 
eight, protesting that her mother would lose by 
it, but she wanted to oblige monsieur. I paid 
her a French sous for the soap, and made her 
an American bow for the compliment. 

The present cathedral dates no further back 
than the year 1200, having been built upon the 
site of one more ancient, which was destroyed 
by lightning in 1117. This immense edifice was 
the work of many centuries. Its length inside, 
is upwards of four hundred feet, and it is ninety 
feet wide. Each column is between seven and 
eight feet in diameter. The height of the arch 
of the ceiling is one hundred and sixty feet. It 
receives the light of day through one hundred 
and thirty immense windows, in some of which 
are stained glass of great richness of colouring 
representing various scenes pourtrayed in scrip- 
ture. The organ was built in 1760 by the cele- 
brated Lefebre. The choir is surrounded by 
fourteen columns. There are no permanent 
seats in the main body of the church, but there 
are some hundreds of very common white woo- 
den chairs, that are let out at a few sousa piece, 
which an old woman collects from the occupiers. 
On each side are small chapels with altars and 
confessionals,and generally with pictures, and 
sometime statues. 

There was formerly a library belonging to the 
cathedral which was deposited in a building 
along side communicating with the main one by 
an architectural stair case. The building and 
stairs still remain, but the library was destroyed 
by the Calvanists in 1562. The following in- 
scription is over the door. ‘ Si quem sancta te- 
net meditandi in lege voluntas, hic poterit resi- 
dens sacris intendere libris.’’ I did not go in. 

Among the monuments are one of Rollan, the 
first Duke, who died in 931. William L’eng 
epee his successor, who was assassinated by or- 

er of Arnold, Count of Flanders, in 944. Ri- 
chard Ceeur de lion and the Duke of Bedford. 
The outside of the Cathedral is covered with 
ancient bas reliefs of great beauty, of which it is 
impossible to give any idea by description. They 
must be seen, and being seen cannot fail to be 
admired! 

The former bell is said to have weighed 36,000 
Ibs. (the clapper alone weighed 710 lbs.;) it was 
30 feet in diameter, and ten feet high, and had 
upon it an inscription in Norman French, by 
which you learnt that its name was “ George 
Amboise.” In 1793 it was broken up and con- 
verted into cannon; of some pieces were made 
medals, upon which were these words, 

* Monument de vanite, 
Detruit pour l'utilite, 
L’un deaux de l’egalite.”’ 

This church has three steeples, one of which 
is of iron, of great height. The top of the 
steeple of the Cathedral affords a birds’ eye view 
of the city, and an extensive panorama of the 
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beautiful prospect, but a delightfully fresh air 
that was invigorating. Standing on the top of 
this hill with your face to the south you have the 
whole city, with its steeples, its towers and its 
ten thousand chimnies right before you; it has a 
very black and venerable appearance. Beyond 
the city,in the same direction you see the Seine 
winding its devious way through the hills on its 
road to the ocean; and more distant still a fine 
green country richly sprinkled with houses and 
churches. On your right is a beautiful exten- 
sion of the same high ground, with here and 
there a chateau and private chapel and on your 
left a splendid valley on the border of the Seine, 
divided into fields with no fences but smart pa- 
vilions and private country residences, each 
having its well cultivated garden. The Nor- 
mans are great lovers of gardens and flowers 
and particularly of roses, of which I have seen 
since I arrived in France a greater number and 
variety, than | have observed in the whole of the 
rest of my life. “The rose, says Lady Morgan, 
has always been the poet’s darling theme, the 
impassioned lyre of Sappho has breathed upon 
its leaves. Anacreon has wooed it in the hap- 
piest effusions of his genius, and poesy seems 
to have exhausted her powers in celebrating 
the charms of this most beautiful and transient 
of flowers.” This then ought to be a poetic 
part of the country; for wherever you turn your 
eyes they are delighted with their rich bloom, 
and every breeze you inhale is freighted with 
their most delicious perfume. 

I sold some U. 8S. half eagles to-day to a mo- 
ney changer, for 26 franes and 25 centimes each, 
which was five centimes less than | got for them 
in Havre. The man weighed each piece, to be 
sure of the goodness of his bargain. 

The large garden belonging to the Convent of 
St. Owen lies on the side of the Church of St. 
Owen, and in the rear of the Hotel de Ville, 
which occupied the site of the old convent just 
mentioned, is now open to the public. There 
are rules and regulations printed and set up at 
the gates, prohibiting any one te enter unless 
well dressed, and directing that no improper 
conduct may be practiced while there; but as 
there is, to all appearance, no one whose espe- 
cial care it is to see that these rules are observ- 
ed, they are not always treated with the respect 
they deserve. The streets of Rouen are clean- 
ed principally by women—you see scores of 
these female scavengers in every part of the 
city sweeping and scraping very industriously 
a fie inclined to think that it is a good regu- 
‘Jation, not only because women are naturally 





cleaner than men, but that it affurdsa subsistance 
| for hundreds of persons who would find it much 
more difficult to get a living than males.* The 
‘hack drivers here, as in every other place | have 
| ever been in, are ready toimpose upon strangers. 
if you engage them to convey you toa particu- 


surrounding country. But 1 prefer ascending | lar place they will drive so fast that you think 
some of the fine hills that are in the neighbour- | you are going to have your brains dashed out; 
hood. For example,this morning I passed through | if, on the contrary, you engage them by the hout 


the heart of the city, by the main street that 
leads from the Seine, northerly, crossed the | lame. 


Boulevards and entering the Faubourg Beau- 


voisine, ascended a very high hill on the road to 
Neufchattel. Here I enjoyed, not only the most! bourg and saw a woman shaving a customer. 


| they will crawl their horses along as if they were 


Their regular pay is three francs per 
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* | yesterday step: into a barber’s shop in the fau- 
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hour, but they will uniformly contrive to have 
you enter on an odd quarter of an hour, 
and then tell you the custom is to pay for 
a half hour. This is not all,after you have paid 
them their demands they beg you to give them 
something for themselves and will follow you 
about repeating the prayer till you are obliged 
to comply to get rid of them. The hackney 
coaches or fiacres are large, and would conve- 
niently hold six persons and are generally li- 
berally supplied with a remarkably large breed 
of fleas, some of whom show a great partiali- 
ty to strangers. — , 

Among the things that strike me as most un- 
like what I have been accustomed to, are the 
following: First, the absence of all coloured 
persons; I have not seen a biack or mulatto 
since | came here. Secondly, tiie want of fe- 
male beauty, indeed I might say, (le coarseness 
of the females of the middle and lower classes, 
and the servile purposes to which they are train- 
ed. Thirdly, the ancient appearance of the 
dwelling houses, and the bad manner in which 
they are built. Fourthly, the custom of living, 
(as you may almost say,) out of doors, every oc- 
cupation that can be so followed, is exercised in 
the street, and all the leisure ume of the people, 
male and female, old and young, is spent there. 
Filthly, the clumsiness of the working classes, 
and the slowness with which every mechanical 
operation is performed. Sixthly, the great at- 
tention that is paid to cookery and, the delight 
that they take in eating. Seventhly, the immense 
number of priests and soldiers that are seen in 
the streets. E:ghthly, the loud and vehement 
manner ion which the most commen conversation 
iscarried on. Ninthly, the exterior politeness 
of the middle and lower classes to each other.— 
Tenthly, the few drunkards seen in public.— 
The little use of tobacco. 

I remarked that I had seen no street beggars; 
this is probably owing in part to some regula- 
tion that prohibits them from begging within the 
bounds of the city, for in a walk I took to-day to 
Mount St. Catherine, a very high hill in the 
neighbourhood, I saw several, one was an old 
woman on crutches, who said as 1 passed. **My 
good master, remember the distressed, and God 
will reward you.” Thesecond was a blind boy, 
who was seated at the side of the road, an4 who 
as he heard approaching footsteps, said or rather 
sung, “Christ had pity on the blind.” The third 
was a man of rather more than middle age, up- 
wards of six feet high, with a very long dirty 
beard which did not entirely conceal one of the 
most fiendlike countenances | ever beheld. He 
held out his hand but said nothing, until I dropt 
a sous into it, when he bowed and observed, 
“may the good God bless you.” I expect they 
get but little, except from strangers, for 1 saw a 
yreat many persons pass, who took no notice of 
them. 

I visited the place where they quarry the 
challx stones used for building, and saw the men 
at work. The stone iscut out at the side of the 
high hill, leaving a white wall more than an 
hundred feet high. The part that has flints in 
it is less esteemed on account of the difficulty of 

ressing it. ‘The soil on the top of these hills is 
very poor, but the low ground on the borders of 
20 
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the Seine and the valley are very fertile. 
former is diluvial. 

The hay is pressed into bundles about the size 
of our bundles of straw, and brought to market 
in wagons. Straw is loaded in bulk in the same 
vehicles. There are a profusion of vegetables 
which are both sold in market and hawked 
about the streets in go-carts, or on the backs of 
muleis—the fruits of the country that are in sea- 
son are plenty, cherries at 4 sous a pound, and 
strawberries at 5 sous a basket, which contains 
about a pint. Oranges may be had ata franc 
a dozen; they are sweet but not juicy. 

Rouen has about 17,000 houses, and a popula- 
tion of 90,000, which is little more than five per- 
sons to a house; and you may judge how the 
ground is cut up with small streets when | tell 
you that they are in number 470. 

Their judiciary consists of a general court, 
(une cour royale) a tribunal of binding over; six 
tribunals of the peace; a chamber of commerce, 
a chamber of select men to decide upon little 
differeaces among manufacturers and their 
workmen. 

It has also two hospitals, two prisons, an alien 
office, a royal college and numerous schools for 
males and females. I observed in passing through 
the city several large seminaries for young la- 
dies which had French and English signs. 

The retail stores aresmall but are beautifully 
arranged, the goods being disposed in a manner 
to attract the greatest attention. There are also 
several book stores, ironmongeries and toy 
shops; but all these are outnumbered by the 
“ caffes,’ and places for the sale of brandy, 
wine and liquors. They are almost innumerable, 
it appears to be in some of the streets as if every 
tenth house had a sign on it indicating that strong 
drink might be had within. 


— me cme 


——— 








PREPARATION FOR Deata.—How true it is, 
that every night, when we lay our head upon 
our pillow we ought to be prepared to awake in 
eternity! If it were consistent with the divine, 
will, 1, for myself, should desire to have some 
previous invitation of the approach of that so- 
lemn event which closes the scene of ame ave 
bation, and introduces us into the immediate 
and unveiled presence of the Judge Eternal. 
To my mind there is something awful in the 
manner the Egyptians perished in the Red Sea! 
carrying in their hands the weapons of death ; 
burning with rage and thirst for blood; and now 
having the spoil almost within their grasp, God 
with his breath dissolved the subtle and mysteri- 
ous chain that bound each drop in the upright 
wall to its kindred drop, aud instantly the migh- 
ty waters rushed back and swept them all into 
eternity. And nothing but the conflagration of 
the last day can exceed the awful and appal- 
ling scene which must have been exhibited, 
when the inhabitants of the old world, unaffec- 
ted by all the solemn warnings of God, continu- 
ed to‘ eat, and drink, and marry, and give in 
marriage, and knew not until the flood came 
and took them away.” 








Those who are in business the most sharp ge 
nerally get the most blunt. 
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The following extract is from a London Maga- 
zine. We fear that even in our own country, 
similar incidents oftea form the ground work of 
many an “ over true tale.”—Eprror. 


LONDON FASHIONABLE CHIT-CHAT. 





“¢QOur friend Contract treated us royally last 
night, said Mr. Day to his wife, as they were 
both trying to relish their breakfast, after a sup- 
per at two o’clock in the morning ; and a fever- 
ish sleep of four hours, ‘ uncommonly well— 
quite en prince—I never tasted finer hock, nor 
ever saw tables more elegantly arranged—every 
thing the best of its kind, and not too much of 
any thing. But we kept it up rather too late,’ 
he continued, pushing away his cup, half filled 
with coffee, between which, and the hock he had 
been regaled with, there seemed to have arisen 
some trifling disagreement. 

“¢QOh,’ replied Mrs. Day, ‘ with plenty of mo- 
ney, it is easy enough to give splendid entertain- 
ments.’ 

**1{ is so,’ responded Mr. Day, ‘ but if I had 
my friend Contract’s wealth, I should be puz- 
zled what to do with it—in fact, I could not spend 
it; and what with the labour and anxiety of get- 
ting it as he does, and the additional trouble it 
would cost me to get rid of it, I should become 
one of the finest practical specimens of the vanity 
of riches that a moralist could possibly desire for 
an illustration.’ 

“* That’s the way you always talk,’ replied 
the wife, twisting herself into an oblique posi- 
tion in her chair. ‘I have no patience to hear 
you. It was just the same when you had only 
three hundred and fifty pounds a year,and when 
you were raised to seven hundred ; and it is the 
same now that you have a thousand, whichis the 
highest you can hope to attain. If it had not 
been for me, you never would have asked for 
promotion, but remained stationary at three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds all your life.’ 

“ Mr. Day was precisely what he had describ- 
ed himself—a man contented by nature with his 
lot— and made a philosopher rather by his posi- 
tior in society, than by reflection or precept. 

*“ Man, we are told,is an imitative animal; 
and so is woman. But this propensity to copy, 
never shows itself in a desire to be as poor, as 
humble, or as afflicted as our neighbours. There- 
in we are all of us religious observers of the 
tenth commandment; and therein only, it is to 
be feared. If we compare the wurld to a huge 
mountain, we shall see every one toiling and 
panting to climb up to those who have attained 
the summit; none willing to return to those who 
have been left behind. And it is fit it should be 
so; life eise would stagnate, and our minds be- 
come paralyzed for want of stimulus and exer- 
tion. 

‘**Amongthe most intimate of Mr. Day’s friends 
was Jonathan Contract, Esq. of Primium House, 

in a beautiful suburban hamlet. In the same 
village, Mr. and Mrs. Day occupied a pretty 
little residence, with a pretty little garden, kept 
a pretty little pony chaise, and in the whole or- 
dering of their establishment, maintained a mi- 
niature resemblance of the style which belonged 


to ten thousand a year: in other words, they,or 
rather Mrs. Day, took their tithe (not in kind, 
but at a composition) of their friend Contract’s 
style, and sorely did it grieve that worthy woman 
to think that she could do nomore. Mr. Con- 
tract was an eminent stock-broker, who made 
‘money like dirt,’ as good Mrs. Day was in the 
habit of remarking as often as she tried, which 
was every day, to engage Mr. D. in the same 
mode of manufacturing it. ‘1 cannot imagine 
what is your objection,’ she would sometimes 
remark ; ‘ you see how Mr. Contract does it.’ 
* No, | do not see how he does it,’ interrupted 
Mr. D. placidly—‘1 only see that it is done.’ 
‘ Well, that is all the same,’ rejeined his spouse. 
‘Not quite,’ replied Mr. Day, taking his quiet 
pinch of snuff—' I certainly see a great many 
things done, which I should not know how to do 
myself.’ It is no wonder therefore this good lady 
sometimes lost her temper. ; if 

* Had Mr. Day been gifted with the somewhat 
rare faculty of diving into men’s characters, 
he would have been at no loss to understand the 
alchemy by which his friend turned into gold 
whatever he took in hand. It was that alchemy 
for which the world has various names, fortune, 
chance, good Juck; but for which philosophy 
has only one—talent; a fool may be rich, be- 
cause a fool may inherit other men’s wealth; but 
how seldom does a fool construct a fortune! more 
commonly, it is bevond his skill to keep one that 
comes into his possession ready made. 

* Mr. Contract was one of those men, the cur- 
rent of whose mind flows at a considerable depth 
below the surface: its existence was known, 
consequently, not by a constant ripple of small 
thoughts on the top, but by the unexpected 
throwing up of vigorous ones, when its ceurse 
was fretted by difficulties or obstructions. It 
was possible to have daily transactions with him 
for months together, if his affairs were calm and 
sunny, without the: least suspicion of his being 
any thing more than a shrewd, sensible man of 
business, with the polish of refined society show- 
ing itself on all occasions, anda cast of thought, 
as well as of expression, indicative of a culti- 
vated intellect. But, view him in seasons ol 
difficulty, when rapidity of decision requires to 
be united with accuracy of judgment, self-pos- 
session with energy, and the power of influen- 
cing others without being influenced by them. 
you would find him suddenly transformed, as t 
were, though in reality he would be nothing :aore 
than drawn out to his natural dimensions. As 
a man endued with great muscular strength only 
exerts it when a giant’s force is necessary, 80 
Mr. Contract, on erdinary occasions, passed for 
no more than he seemed; while, on trying ones, 
he became all that we have described. It mat- 
ters little where the lot of such a man is cast. 
Be it where it may, he is sure to make subser- 
vient to his purposes the circumstances by which 
he is surrounded, either by shaping them to his 
ends, or his ends to them. 

“ With this gentleman and his family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Day were in habits of the closest il- 
macy, the pretty little villa of the ene being 
situated not more than half a mile from the 
splendid mansion and extensive grounds of the 





other. But never did Premium House become 
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a subject of conversation between Mr.and Mrs. | watchful and unquiet night, as Mr. Day said, 
Day—never was its fair demain mentioned, with |‘ Well, Contract, | am come to borrow a golden 
its costly furniture, its splendid decorations, its leaf out of your book—1l mean to make my for- 
valuable library, its works of art, and its gene- | tune in Spanish!’ Turning a penetrating glance 
ral magnificence—without eliciting from her in- | upon his friend, from beneath his closely knit 
cessant regrets, that her husband would not brows, as if he would search for some further 
‘speculate a little,’ in order thatthey might ‘live meaning in the words, that had been uttered, 
like their neighbours.’ For years had *Mr. Day |‘ Are you serious?’ said the stock-broker.— 
withstood these importunities. But what will |‘ Quite,—and in a hurry to begin,’ replied Mr. 
not time effect? There came at last a gentle | Day laughing. 

yielding, a little giving way, which showed itself; ‘** How is this, my friend ?’ replied Contract; 
in (what had never been witnessed before on the |‘ we have known each other for some years, dur- 
part of Mr. Day)a shert but serious conference ing which not only have you never thought of 
as to how they would spend five thousand a year, such a thing as now seems to possess you; but 
supposing they had it. The * money bill’ being you have positively once or twice resisted direct 
thus brought in, as it were, Mrs. Day provided overtures from myself, to engage in small but 
an appropriation clause without any difficulty, | safe speculation ; and yet, just at this particular 
and went to bed that night with a dark green- | moment, you come to me as a volunteer. It 
bodied chariot and a pair of greys, in which she | strikes me as odd,—very odd——’ repeating the 
intended to go to the next party of Mr. Con- | words with marked emphasis, while his look still 
tract’s, as vividly in her mind asif they were al- wore the same scrutinizing character, though 
ready in the coach-house and stable. Mr. Day, | his features began to relax into a half playful 
in short, was fairly worried into what his wife | expression. 

called a spirit of enterprise, but whatinhiscase, ‘* Every thing must have a beginning, you 
might be mere justly termed, a resolution to know,’ replied Mr. Day. 

hazard the calm and tranquility of thirty years,) ‘** And and an ending,’* added Mr. Contract, 
for the chance of shining out, in the evening of ina subdued tone, speaking to himself rather 
his life, with the cold brightness of a setting sun | than to his friend, as he turned round to see whe 
in winter; for he was beyond the age, even had _ was entering the room. It was his servant with 
he not been disqualified by nature, for enjoying | a letter. 

any other mode of existence than that in which} ‘* Mr. Contract looked at the direction, then 
he had so long enjoyed real happiness. The | at the seal, and flung it unopened on the table. 
Rubicon, however, was to be passed. He had > And so,’ he continued, resuming tbe conversa- 
‘screwed his courage to the sticking-place,’ and | tion with Mr. Day, as he leaned with folded arms 
determined forthwith to consult his friend Con- | against a window which opened upon the ter- 


tract upon the best method of putting an end to 
his present felicity. 

* To the hermit and the philosopher not daily 
mingling with their fellow men, it might appear 
inconceivable that a rational being should be thus 
moved; that any thing should make him 

Forget the comforts that by use he knew, 
And hope tu find that nuvel y had more. 
But man is proverbially discontented, easily 
tempted by the hope of forbidden fruit, and ready 
at the call of the deceiver, to risk all he has ot 
good, for the desperate chance of gaining some- 
thing better. 

* He called upon Mr. Contract, whom he had 
not seen for two or three weeks previously. His 
reception was as cerdial as ever, but there was 
not the same cheerful aspect, the same flow of 
buoyant spirits, nor the same elastic animation 
of manner, which he had been accustomed to 
observe in his friend. A skilful reader of the 
human eountenance would have discerned at 
once in this change, the difference, the vast dif- 
ference, between the excitement produced by a 
multiplicity of important, but prosperous affairs, 
and the anxious, harassed, care: fraught appear- 
ance which denotes not only the magnitude, but 
the complexity and disastrous threatenings of 
some impending evil; and the dullest observer 
could hardly fail to remark the bitter smile that 
slightly curled the perched and quivering lip, 
and the dimmed lustre of the eye, that had evi- 
dently passed, if not a sleepless, certainly a 





*We positively know a ruined family, where such 


is the plea by the husband for having speculated. — Kp. 


‘race of his garden, while it was evident his 
thoughts were intensely fixed upon other mat- 
ters; ‘and so, my friend, you would fain make 
|a plunge into the troubled water where I have 
| been buffetting all my life ?’ ‘ 1 don’t know what 
to say about the plunge, but 1 am disposed to 
paddle a little along the margin of these troubled 
water:, as you call them.’ “This figurative re- 
ply failed to reach Mr. Contract, so utterly was 
he absorbed in other thoughts. When, however, 
the voice had ceased, he seemed to remember 
that something had been addressed to him which 
perhaps required reply; but he could make 
none, and was weary of the conversation, for he 
was impatient to get into the city; and more- 
over, there still lay before him that unopened 
letter--unopened, because he had a presentiment 
that no mortal eye ought to be upon him while 
he perused its contents. With some abruptness, 
therefore, he ended the interview promising to 
think of what his friend had been saying.” 

** It would be unjust to exclude from this ca- 
talogue a description of persons who are to be 
found wherever misfortune shows itself; and the 
greater the evil, the more obtrusive is their 
long-sighted wisdtm. The persons to whom we 
allude, boasted of having foreseen, for the last 
twenty years or thereabouts, the identical ca- 
tastrophe here attempted to be delineated. They 
had always set their faces against foreign specu- 
lation ; they had always predicted that it must 








*We believe to the credit of the craft. that the most 
respectable or substaitial brokers do their utmost to 
dissuade the over anxious beginner.— Ep. 
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end in a general crash; and now, behold! they 
had proved true prophets. Such a prophecy, 
with a quarter of a century to run, has every 
chance of fulfilment. And there is, we suppose, 
a pleasure which none but prophets know, in 
prognosticating evil; since thesetelescopic sneers 
were evidently not more delighted with the frui- 
tionjof their vaticinations, than with the amount 
of misery which was involved in them ; for while 
they shrugged their shoulders and exclaimed, 
. We knew it would be so,’ they could find no 
pity for those who, inspite of being forewarned, 
persisted in being undone. Carrying their heads 
aloft, with an airof undisturbed self-cemplacen- 
cy, they looked on, and coolly triumphed in their 
exemption from the common calamity. 

** These were the consolations of men who 
might call themselves Christians; sadly eon- 
trasting with the conduct of one who was nof a 
Christian; of one who prayed not in that creed, 
but who, nevertheless, could make a just esti- 
mate of noble dealing, and be ready to requite 
it with a kindred spirit. We might not choose 
to go to the synagogue for our religion; but 
neither will we ask what is his religion, whose 
actions proclaim that, in the hour of calamity, 
his heart is touched with manly and generous 
sentiments. 


I ask not what the kind man’s creed, 
Who checks the tear about to start, 

Turk, Hindoo, “ Isra lite indeed,” 
Religion animates Ins heart. 


“ As the tide of devastation rolled on, there 
were daily and hourly increasing manifestations 
of its destructive pregress. Haggard counte- 
nances and oppressed hearts began to show 
themselves, with the languor and morbid irrita- 
bility preduced by nights of sleepless anxiety. 
The dismay at what was approaching became 
stronger and more general; none could wholly 
resist the infection; distrust insinuated itself in- 
to every mind, and there prevailed a suspicious 
watching of each man’s movements; a sifting 
of each man’s words for hidden meanings and 
intentions, less unworthily bestowed confidence, 
or a too credulous reliance upon appearance, 
should aggravate circumstances already suffi- 
ciently afflicting. 

** Occasionaliy,and fora brief interval, zleams 
of sunshine would burst forth, irradiating this 
scene of gloom and sadness, when Hope relum- 
ed her torch, and smiling looks grew warm upon 
the cheek; but then came some unexpected 
blow, which dissipated all these cheerful antici- 
pations, and rendered the returning desponden- 
cy still more hopeless and inise soe J 


* It was painful to witness the inroads which 
this state of suffering was making upon the 
habits and feelings of individuals. The usual 
hour for closing the business of the day was no 
longer a signal for returning home. Home had 
ceased to be the source of those serene delights, 
the expectation of which sustains a man through 
the toils he undergoes. Alas! what is home to 
him, who carries thither a volture-secret gnaw- 
ing at his heart, which it is mercy to keep from 
others white he can; but, to do which, he must 
deceive those whom he has never yet deceived. 


the messenger of sorrow, if his tongue speak the 
tidings that are upon it? Is that a home to which 
the husband and the father goes a ruined bank- 
rupt, and looks upon his wife and children, who 
are yet ignorant of what they must soon learn, 
and finds, for the first time, that he has no an- 
swering gladness in his bosom for their gladness; 
no share in what they think they shall possess; 
no responsive feeling when they dwell upon 
scenes of future happiness? He sits within the 
circle of his loftiest affections, disunited from 
them all, and listens to discourse which turns 
upon pleasure that are to come, with the misera- 
ble consciousness that he has a tale to tell,a 
single word to pronounce, which shall no sooner 
pass his lips, than anguish becomes the portion 
of those whom it had beeu his pride and plea- 
sure to surround with every substantial and re- 
fined enjoyment. 

**It was not moral discipline alone, neither 
was it constitutional energy of character mere- 
ly, that enabled Mr. Contract to sustain the 
shock. Amid all the toil and care which he had 
given to the aceumulation of wealth, and amid 
all the seductions of pleasure to which the pos- 
session of it had exposed them, he had found 
time to remember, that, besides the riches of 
this world, there were the treasures of another 
to be carefully sought after. He never forgot, 
in the moment ef brightest success, that the pre- 
cept of inspiration teaches us so to use our wealth 
as though we had it not, and that instability and 
vanity are its essential characteristics. He did 
not, like Esau, suffer the vain boast to enter his 
heart, that he had getten all by his own quiver, 
and his own bow. The value ot this wealth, and 
the wisdom of having acquired it, were now 
brought to the test. His family, too, were par- 
takers of the soothing influence of such princi- 
ples, for under him they had been trained to an 
habitual observance of religious duties, and a 
constant feeling of their deep importance. 

‘* But, alas, for poor humannature! Nurtur- 
ed in the silken pleasures of the world, its many 
delights and pleasant things engrafted upon us, 
how sharp is the separation, how ill we bear the 
rude tearing of them away; and how we bleed 
at every pore, in spite of all the aids that reli- 
gion and philosophy can impart! We may be 
patient, but we are also sorrowful; we may be 
resigned, but we are also dejected ; not a mur- 
mur may escape our lips, but are we not full of 
sad thoughts for the present, and sadder fears 
for the future? Oh! could we look into the 
heart that is most meek and submissive uader 
affliction, what evideace should we behold of the 
storm that had passedover it! Uprooted hopes, 
blighted prospects, scattered jeys ! ie 

“ And what was Mr. Day about all this time? 
Learning a lesson that would be useful to him 
for the rest of his life, by uplearning one that 
had cost him some trouble to acquire. He had 
heard from sympathising neighbours and ac- 
quaintances, who felt no surprise at the circum- 
stance, however, much they might be distressed 
at it, that his friend had been utterly ruined by 
rash and improvident speculations. The intel- 
ligence was garnished, as usual, with those feli- 
citous touches of invention which never fail te 
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mouth to mouth. Some declared that Mr. Con- 
tract had absconded to America ; others, with 
gome ingenuity, had provided for him in the new 
police ; while others, with more charity, had con- 
signed him to the madhouse or the grave! 

“ False delicacy prevented Mr. Day from cal- 
ling at Premium House during the prevalence 
of these rumours, lest it should be thought he 
was seeking to pry into his friend’s situation, 
from motives of impertinent curiosity. One 
evening, however, he resolved to overcome these 
scruples, and set forth to visit a mansion where 
he had so often shared the splendid hospitalities 
of hisfriend ; and with anxious hope, rather than 
with any decided expectation, of finding the re- 
ports of the past week exaggerated. 

“ It was a beautiful evening in the early part 
of June—one of those glorious evenings, when, 
after a sultry day, there breathes from the gol- 
den western sky the light fanning breeze which 
plays so deliciously upon the exhausted frame. 
Nature herself seems to rejoice inthe approach 
of such an evening; while thespirits of man, as 
if instinctively attained to the same gentle in- 
fluence, throw off the burthen of the by-gone 
day, and yield themselves up te luxurious enjoy- 
ment ! 

“ The letter which Mr. Contract had receiv- 
ed,and which he epened immediately after his 
friend had left the room, justified his worst fore- 
bodings. He learned by its contents, that the 
occurrence of a particular event, an event he 
knew to be inevitable, would involve him in lia- 
bilities beyond even what his ample fortune could 
meet, and that in a few days he would have to 
determine whether he and his family should be 
reduced to beggary or ——, but his mind spurn- 
ed the alternative. He felt that he could face 
want, but net dishonour. There lingered in his 
heart, however, in spite of the terrible convic- 
tion that to retrieve his affairs was impossible, 
a vague hope of something that might yet hap- 
pen to ward off the impending blow. _ It is often 
thus! in the most disastrous trials of fortune, we 
do not utterly abandon ourselves to desponden- 
cy. Our conversation, indeed, my savour of this 
feeling, but our actions belie our words: with 
the language of despair upon our lips, we con- 
tinue to struggle ; and what prompts this strug- 
gle, but the hope of still overcoming or mitigat- 
ing the calamity we fear ? 

“It was so with Mr. Contract. He left his 
home for the Stock Exchange that morning with 
all the mental sufferings of one whosaw inevita- 
ble ruin staring him in the face; yet with the 
feeling that some owe of the many sudden vicis- 
situdes of that living lottery might, perhaps, 
serve for his extrication. This feeling was part- 
ly the result of an opinion which possessed him 
Strongly, before the shock of the panic had been 
generally felt. He was among the few who had 
clearly discerned the approach of that appalling 
event,and believed this premonition would enable 
him to escape its ravages. He fancied that his 
measures had been so prudently taken, and his 
ground selected with so much caution and fore- 
sight, that, like a spectator upon some tall cliff, 
he could look on, sorrowful indeed for the suffer- 
a of those whom the storm overwhelmed, him- 
self utterly beyond the reach of danger. And 
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this would have been his position, or nearly so, 
had nothing more been exacted of him, than to 
steer his own bark in safety through the tem- 
pest; but he found himself lashed to smaller craft, 
that were sinking, and by their weight he fore- 
saw he should be dragged under, unless they 
could right themselves. The sense of security, 
however, which he had felt at the outset still par- 
tially survived, though now moulded into the sub- 
dued and vague expectatien of some fortunate 
occurrence that might intervene to save him. 

“ The state of the Foreign Stock Exchange, 
at that particular period (towards the latter end 
of May 1835), was one of deep and varying in- 
terest, exhibiting to those who had opportunities 
of witnessing it, a scene too heart-searching, too 
instructive, and in many respects too extraor- 
dinary, ever to be forgotten. The ruin was so 
comprehensive, both in its actual and probable 
results, that scarcely an individual could be 
found whom it did not reach, or fearfully threat- 
en. There was, consequently, one common sense 
of danger, requiring united and simultaneous ef- 
forts to grapple with it; but which, from its very 
universality, paralysed and stupified all, none 
being sufficiently remote from the calamity, to 
be able to consult for the safety of those who 
were drifting into its vortex. It was as if a mine 
had been suddenly sprung beneath their feet ; and 
the affrighted sufferers were running to and fro, 
calling for aid, but unable to render any.* 

** Next to life itself, is that which gives to life 
all its value: and some there are who rate even 
higher than the bare privilege to breathe, both 
the place and manner of their existence, who, 
when stripped of the accidental goods of for- 
tune, rashly and ignominiously end a being, which 
they thus show they never prized but for its out- 
ward attractions. It was to be expected, there- 
fore, that a crisis, ike that we are describing, 
should exhibit the workings of the deeper pas- 
sions of our nature, as strongly as we find them 
excited under circumstances which are com- 
monly supposed more favourable to their pro- 
duction. There were indeed the lights and shades, 
the dark and the bright touches of human cha- 
racter, strongly, faithfully,even painfully brought 
out. It was a strangely mingled and discordant 
scene, wherein might be found much to admire, 
much te despise, and much to deplore. The 
lofty and enduring spirit of bn Ban. the crafty 
and selfish calculations of others; the helpless 
agony of a third class, who would willingly have 
met the first saerifice, but were prevented by the 
general alarm, and who now saw that they must 
abide inevitable destruction; constituted alto- 
gether a combination of circumstances, such as 
could be concentrated in no other spot, perhaps, 
than that where they were exhibited. Some 
there were, who, mbawing that, calamitous as 
matters then were, the ultimate consequences 
would be still more frightful, concealed their 
knowledge for the gratification, it is to be fear- 





* This passage is so strikingly illustrative of the oc- 
casien, that we have printed it in letter the must con- 
sp.cuous.—Ep. 

t Weuld that we could, without a breach of ho- 
nour, proclaim a generous soul who penned a eer. 
ain letter to his perilled friend—a stock-broker. 
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ed, of a base cupidity. There were others whom 
desperation had rendered reckless, and who, 
with a sort of sullen apathy, committed them- 
selves to the current caring not whither it might 
carry them, their conditioa being already be- 
yond remedy. A few among the motley group 
were spoken of as reckoning, in imagination, 
the dishonest profit they og age to reap, from 
making a feigned sympathy for the truly unfor- 
tunate, a mean by which to exonerate themselves 
from onerous responsibilities; thus seeking to 
extract a selfish gain from the common distress. 
Last of all, and most to be commiserated, were 
the really heart-broken; those men who pictur- 
ed to themselves the thrift and toil of a long life 
scattered in a moment; a home of fire-side en- 
joyments and unambitieus domestic happiness 
so thoroughly blighted and laid waste, that in the 
vista of the future their eye could rest upon no 
spot where haggard poverty did not appear dog- 
ging the future steps of those whose welfare was 
ar dearer to them than their own. 

“ Mr. Contract was seated in an alcove, in a 
retired part of his grounds,and alone. Even 
had there been nothing to confirm the visiter’s 
worst fears in the manner of the servant who 
admitted him (a faithful domestic, who had been 
many years in the family), nothing in the disor- 
dered and deserted appearance of the rooms 
threugh which he passed, Mr. Day needed not 
to have asked how it fared with his friend, when 
he saw him. Ruin had written its own tale in 
his wan and faded features. And then the silent 
grasp of the hand, given with unwonted pres- 
sure and a lingering hold, what was that but the 
dumb prayer of an overcharged heart, saying, 
* You know all—spare me recital.’ 

Mr. Contract’s heart was overcharged at that 
moment; for he had sought his favourite seat, 
to take a farewell look of objects that were about 
to pass from him for ever. It was the /ast day 
he and his would call that place their home : on 
the morrow, they were to quit it, preparatory to 
the auctioneer’s parcelling into lots for future 
sale all that it contained! They only who have 
undergone this trial,can understand what it is 
to part even with inanimate things that have 
found a place in our affections, because they 
have become associated with a thousand little 
circumstances of domestic life, and all its en- 
dearing recollections. A shrub planted by a 
beloved child; a piece of furniture valued by 
one whom we value; a walk, where, on some 
still freshly remembered occasions, we have dis- 
eoursed with those nearest and dearest to us, of 
matters which then deeply concerned us, either 
for weal or woe; a book, a picture, an orna- 
ment, the manner of whose acquisition has given 
to them, perchance,a character of interest quite 
apart from their intrinsic worth; nay, the very 
feeling that we are about to look no more upon 
things which have daily met our eyes, and en- 
gaged the attention of those we love—those, and 
a train of similar thoughts, rush in upon us at 
such a moment. This is so invariably the case, 
that it may be doubted whether any man, whose 
sentiments are not of the most obtuse, vulgar, 
and grovelling description, would consent to re- 
¢eive the utmost money value,or even more, for 
every thing he possesses, upon condition that he 





should transfer to the purchaser the whole, with- 
out the slightest reservation, without the reten- 
tion of a single article. Mr. Contract was lite- 
rally writhing under this self-inflicted torture, 
when the appearnce of his friend in some mea- 
sure recalled him to himself. He had just brushed 
away a few hasty tears as he looked upon the 
little flower-gardens of his children, neatly di- 
vided from each other, and tastefully evidencin 
the care which the young florists had bestowed 
upon them, and thought how they would miss 
the pleasure of taking him, each evening, to 
show what flowers had bloomed, what buds were 
bursting into life, or what delicate blossom had 
withered away since the morning. The pre- 
sence of Mr. Day was most timely. It broke a 
spell, whose longer continuance would have 
deepened into uncontrollable anguish, feelings 
which, till then, had partaken more of solace 
than grief. 

** You see,’ said Mr. Contract, first breaking 
silence, ‘ you see what a slippery footing was 
mine upon the eminence on which I so lately 
stood—nothing remains, but that for which all 
has been sacrificed—the character of an honest 
man.’ 

*“*[ have heard,’ replied Mr. Day— That | 
am begzared!’ interrupted Mr. Contract. 

“* Yes; but I sincerely trust it is not so,’ re- 
joined Mr. Day, with evident emotion. 

“ ¢ To-morrow,’ said Mr. Contract, in a slow, 
calm voice, ‘ we quit this place—next day the 
auctioneer cemes in to prepare his catalogue— 
when that is ready, there will be a sale of every 
thing—aye, of every thing, my friend—nothing 
that is here is mine now—nothing, of all I pus- 
sessed elsewhere a month ago, belongs to me— 
Is that beggary? Come, come, you must not 
be unman’d,’ he continued, seeing by Mr. Day’s 
countenance that he was much affected, ‘ | have 
already gone through the weakness of my ordeal; 
1 must learn to bear the rest of it without dis- 
gracing myself. When you came, | was in the 
midst of thought, mingled with many shapings 
of old things and days gone by. But there must 
be no more of that—no more of that,’ he repeat- 
ed, rising from his seat, and passing his hand 
across his brow, as if he would sweep away every 
disturbing recollection. a 

“ © You talk toodespundingly : with your spirit 
of enterprise, and the long experience you have 
had in giving it a judicious direction, there must 
be still a wide field at your command. | 

*** Well—let me think suv. One thing 1s cer- 
tain, I am in His hands who has seen fit to hum- 
ble and abase me; but | trust I did not require 
this severe lesson to teach me, that whatsoever 
He permits is for good. Perhaps I should’ ave 
become too worldly-minded, too much engrcssed 
with the vanities of this life, had I not been 
taught in the manner, how fleeting, how unsta- 
ble, how utterly insecure and worthless they are. 

‘The conversation was interrupted here by 
the servant who had opened the door to Mr. 
Day, and whose melancholy air had impressed 
him with such asad presage of what he after- 
wards learned. ; 

“* That faithful, honest creature,’ he contin- 
ued, when the domestic was out of hearing, 
‘strewed a few roses in my path of thorns. 
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Would you believe it—(and his voice faltered as | dient in cooling drinks. The straight youn 


he spoke.) he came into my room yesterday 
morning, to tell me that he had saved afew hun- 
dred pounds in my service, and to beg—I can- 
not goon!’ The tears now trickled down his 
face; and after a short pause he resumed, ‘ but 
[| declare to you, | was more touched by this in- 
stance of affectionate fidelity, and the humble 
earnestness with which the offering was pressed 
upon me, than by any thing in the whole course 
of my last month’s trials. I ought to add, in 
justice to the rest of my household, that he was 
deputed to convey to me their entreaties, that 
they might all be allowed to place in my hands 
their little savings. Oh! my friend! who shall 
say adversity is entirely acheerless blank, when 
it has green and suany spots like these? 

“ They returned in silence to the house. 

“ When they arrived at the hall door, the for- 
mer, shaking his friend by the hand, said, ‘ God 
bless you! Many a time, perhaps, when we 
have thus parted, you have gone to your own 
home with disparaging thoughts of its comforts 
and attractions, because of what you had wit- 
nessed here; go to it now with a grateful heart, 
to think that this home, which is no longer mine, 
is not your’s.’ 

“Mr. Day bent his steps homewards, but only 
an altered, but a wiser man. A thousand thoughts 
pressed on his startled mind, which had never 
occurred to him before. 

“ The unexpected address of his friend par- 
taking almost of the nature of a rebuke, clung 
to his thoughts, and awakened a train of reflec- 
tions so just and so natural, that they might apt- 
ly serve for the ‘ MORAL OF OUR TALE.” 





Witp Orange Groves.--Nothing can be 
more gladdening to the traveller, when passing 
through the uninhabited woods of East Flori- 
da, than the wild orange groves which he some- 
times meets with. As 1 approached them, the 
rich perfumes of the blossom, the golden hue of 
the fruits, that hung on every twig, and lay scat- 
tered on the ground, and the deep green of the 
glossy leaves, never failed to produce the most 
pleasing effect upon the mind. Not a branch 
has suffered from the pruning knife, the grace- 
ful form of the tree retains the elegance it re- 
ceived from nature. Raising their tops into the 
open air, they allow the uppermost blossoms and 
fruits to receive the unbroken rays of the sun, 
which one might be tempted to think are con- 
veyed from flower to flower, and from fruit to 
fruit, so rich and balmy are all. The pulp of 
these fruits quenches your thirst at once, and 
the very air you breathe in such a place refresh- 
es and reinvigorates you. | have passed through 
a grove of these orange trees full a mile in ex- 
tent. Their occurence is a sure indication of 
good land, which in the southeastern portion of 
that country is rather scarce. The Seminole 
Indians and poorer squatters feed their horses 
on oranges, which these animals eat with much 
relish. ‘The immediate vicinity of a wild orange 
grove is of some importance to the planters, who 
have the fruits collected and squeezed in a 
horse-mill. The juice is barrelled and sent to 
different markets, being in request as an ingre- 





shoots are cut and shipped in bundles, to be us 
as walking sticks. 








Original. 
HOPE. 


BY MISS JANE H. WILLIAMS. 








Bright spirit, say! 

Tell me immortal Hope, where dost thou dwell? 
Thou! to whose shrine the young, the old repair ;— 
Thou whose bright glance the darkest shades dispel, 
Whose smile can chase the demon of despair. 

Thou that from deep surrounding gloom conveys 
The soul to distant and to happier days! 


Sweet Hope! to thee | bend! 

An humble votary, for } tain would dream 
Of pleasure yet to come, of happy hours ; 
And paint the future with thy magic beam; 
And in thy Iris hues, thy sun-bright flowers— 
The untried future deck, in colours gay, 
Borrowed from thy undimmed, unfading ray. 


Beneath thy mild control! 

The summer sun looks brighter, and the sky, 
The summer sky, assumes a deeper blue; 

The moss looks greener where the cowsalips lie 
And roses take a fairer lovelier hue. 

Each object *neath thy influence, can impart 

A charm to sooth and please the buoyant heart. 


Oh! leave me not to feel, 

Thus dull and cheerless, where the laughing spring 
Hath come with joyous aspect to displace, 

Stern winter's robe, o’er field and wood to fling, 
The soft bland witchery of her smiling face. 

In vain! in vain! *mid scenes like these I try, 

To catch the inspiring glances of thine eye. 


For I, alas, have found! 

That earthly hopes are weak and perishing, 

That disappointment oft thine light will shroud : 
That earthly friendship is a faithless thing, 

Frail as the bow that spans the summer cloud ; 
Gone like the snow flakes in a chrystal tountain,— 
Or as the day-light fades o’er vale and mountain. 


Come Hope! bright spirit, come! 

And if all earthly hopes be crushed and driven ; 
Oh point me to that blest that peaceful shore, 
To thy own “ better land,” that glorious heaven, 
Where there is full fruition evermore. 

Point to that land beyond the starry cope, 

Thy own, thy happy home, immortal Hepe, 


And tell me, Hope, that there, 

With the departed ; with the loved ones gone, 

1 shall be joined again; where grief and pain, 

Where care and sorrow are a sound unknown, 
Where woe comes not, nor tears the eye may stain. 
Such blessed visions to my sight unroll; 





Point to such scenes thou day-star of the soul, 
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Ocean’s bowers, ‘roar flowers, 
Perfume round our shallop streaming, 
Sense shall steal, soft reveal, 
Music’s thrilling note. 
Ocean’s bowers, &c.. 
Sparkling waves, coral caves, 
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’Neath the waters gaily gleaming, 
Pearls so fair, rich and rare, 

Far above will float, 
O’er the sea, come with me, 

When ’tis in the sunset beaming, 
O’er the sea, come with ine, 
In my fairy boat. 
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